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It is not my intention to provide a commentary that students can 
memorise and regurgitate in the examination. That way lies 
sterility. It is my intention to provoke, stimulate, intrigue, 
inform, and support the teacher in leading students to a genuine 
appreciation of each poem, and of poetry itself. 


I have tried to make the commentaries themselves memorable 
by trusting to my own gut responses; only genuine feelings 
provoke a genuine response, and I will be disappointed if there 
are not a few howls of disagreement amongst my readers. I have 
not sought controversy; neither have I avoided it, though I have 
always kept in mind the audience for whom this study guide is 
intended - our students. 


I have also kept in mind that the questions set in the 
examination require candidates to explore relationships and 
make comparisons between poems. The examiners are looking 
for candidates' understanding of these relationships and also 
expect candidates to express their own thoughts and responses. 


Rather than provide questions for each poem, I have left space 
for each teacher to provide their own, according to what they 
want their students to get out of the poems. I have included a 
final section Exploring and Analysing Poetry which I hope will 
be of use in providing students with a framework for doing just 
that. 


My own approach is to discuss each poem, paired poems, or 
group of poems with my students with no preconceptions about 
rightness of response. Personal reaction is all. Then we 
dismantle each poem to see how it ticks. Then we return to the 
poem as a whole. Then we turn to the Study Guide and discuss 
our reaction to the commentary on the poem. Then we answer 
the triple whammy question, orally or written: (1) What is this 
poem saying? (2) How effectively (or not) does it say it? (3) 
What is your personal reaction to the poem? Students then note 
down whatever they want in their own copy of the study guide 
and use it to prepare for the examination. 


Every English teacher has their own methods, but all English 
teachers have the same aims, which include inculcating a life- 
long love of literature in their charges. The Poetry and The 
Passion is my contribution to that mission. I hope it helps. 


Endings and Beginnings explores the human condition, 
concentrating on feelings and emotions. The Poet’s Eye - The 
Poet’s Ear emphasises the sensory aspects of poetry. The Pity 
of It provides a selection of poems and poets from the First 
World War. Sense and Sensibility deals with the poets’ 
perception of the people around them. Brave New World takes 
a hard look at the modern world and the shocks and stresses 
that flesh is heir to. The Natural World explains itself. 


JP Creton This one’s 
for Max M. 
August 2000 
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SONNET XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 


Shou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
@nd summer's lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
@and often is his gold complexion dimm'd; 
@nd every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd; 
®But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
or lose possession of that fair thou ow’st: 
or shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
‘When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st: 
©o long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 


©o long lives this and this gives life to thee. 


ENDINGS AND BEGINNINGS 


Piano 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me 

Taking me back down the vista of years, till | see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of the tingling 
strings 

And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother who smiles as 
she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of song 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with winter outside 
And hymns on the cosy parlour, the tinkling piano our guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst into clamour 

With the great black piano appassionato. The glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance, | weep like a child for the 
past. 


D H Lawrence 


A middle-aged man goes to a musical concert. He is in evening 
dress. He is in full control, wealthy, successful, as he listens to 
the piano and the singer on stage. But suddenly, with no 
warning, the music triggers something in him and he is swept 
away on the tide of memory. 


He is a child again, a small boy sitting under a piano in his 
childhood home. It is dusk. The gas lamps are lit. The parlour is 
cosy and warm. As his mother plays the piano, he presses her 
small, bare feet as they in turn press the pedals of the piano. 
The child’s mother smiles at his touch. The man has become the 
child, back in the safety, security and warmth of his childhood 
home, on a Sunday evening, with winter outside and hymns 
inside the cosy parlour. 


And now the great swelling of the singer on stage and the 
passionate accompaniment of the great black piano mean 
nothing. The man is gone, swept away on the flood of 
remembrance, and in his place the child who misses so terribly 


the safety, security and over-whelming love for his mother 
weeps for the child and the world he has lost. 


Lawrence's theme is as simple as it is universal. Childhood is, or 
should be, a profoundly happy memory for every human being. 
It is a time when we are given unconditional love; it is a time 
when our scratches are kissed and our tears are dried; it is a 
time without responsibilities, without the stress and strife and 
the everyday routines of the adult world; it is a time of smiles 
and laughter and forgiveness for our trespasses; it is a time 
when one person shields us from the dragons and demons of the 
night. And at unpredictable moments, as we get older, we are 
suddenly swept back to those innocent days of love and 
laughter, and we weep for what will never come again. 


The images in Piano are simple and instantly appealing: the 
child under the piano; his mother's small, poised feet; the cosy 
parlour secure against a winter's night; the great black piano; 
and the man weeping in the crowded concert hall. Sounds are 
equally important in the poem: the mother singing in the dusk; 
the onomatopoeic boom of the tingling strings; the old familiar 
hymns; the meaningless thunderclap of the concert singer and 
the piano; the weeping man. 


The poem is a simple lyric in three stanzas The first two lines of 
each stanza are dominated by the present before memories of 
childhood intrude in the third and fourth lines. The rhyme 
scheme is a-a-b-b, so that the end of each second line is like a 
musical chord. The rhythm is what we call free verse. There is 
no strict or regular rhyme, but the words are deliberately 
chosen to carry us along by their melody. There is nothing harsh 
in the sounds; there are lots of open vowels and liquid sounds; it 
is almost like a lullaby. 


Lawrence also employs another effective technique. He does not 
reveal where he is until the final verse. The first two verses give 
us the child and his mother and the hymns in the cosy parlour. It 
is not until the final verse that we realise that this is a memory; 
the poet is in fact sitting in a crowded concert hall, weeping as 
he remembers how much he loves what he can never have 
again. 


Several themes are packed in three verses: the persistence of 
memory, the relationship between parent and child, particularly 
between that of sons and mothers, the power of music, and the 
inevitable losses that accompany growing older and growing 
old. But we must not think this is a sad or pessimistic poem. It 
is part of the human condition to lose what we have in 


childhood. And if the boy had not loved his mother so utterly, 
the middle-aged man could not have sat in the concert hall and 
wept. The real tragedy belongs to those unhappy few who have 
nothing to weep for. 


ITHACA 


As you set out for Ithaca 

hope the voyage is a long one, 

full of adventure, full of discovery. 
Laistrygonians and Cyclops, 

angry Poseidon—don’t be afraid of them: 
you'll never find things like that on your way 
as long as you keep your thoughts raised high, 
as long as a rare excitement 

stirs your spirit and your body. 
Laistrygonians and Cyclops, 

wild Poseidon—you won’t encounter them 
unless you bring them along inside your soul, 
unless your soul sets them up in front of you. 


Hope the voyage is a long one. 

May there be many a summer morning when, 
with what pleasure, what joy, 

you come into harbours seen for the first time; 
may you stop at Phoenician trading stations 

to buy fine things, 

mother of pearl and coral, amber and ebony, 
sensual perfume of every kind— 

as many sensual perfumes as you Can; 

and may you visit many Egyptian cities 

to gather stores of knowledge from their scholars. 


Keep Ithaca always in your mind. 

Arriving there is what you are destined for. 

But do not hurry the journey at all. 

Better if it lasts for years, 

so you are old by the time you reach the island, 
wealthy with all you have gained on the way, 

not expecting Ithaca to make you rich. 

Ithaca gave you the marvellous journey. 

Without her you would not have set out. 

She has nothing left to give you now. 

And if you find her poor, Ithaca won’t have fooled you. 
Wise as you will have become, so full of experience, 
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you will have understood by then what these Ithacas 
mean. 


C.P. Cavafy 

The Odyssey is one of two major ancient Greek epic 
poems attributed to Homer. It is in part a sequel to the 
Iliad which tells of the ten-year Trojan War between the 
Greeks and the great city of Troy. The Odyssey tells of 
the ten-year journey made by Odysseus, a Greek hero, 
to his home, the island of Ithaca, after the fall of Troy. 
These two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, are the 
oldest extant works in Western literature. The poems 
are believed to have been composed near the end of the 
8 century BC somewhere in Ionia, the Greek coastal 
region of Anatolia, now part of modern Turkey. 


On his journey home Odysseus (known as Ulysses in 
Roman myths) has many fantastic adventures and much 
heart-break, but never loses hope that one day he will 
reach Ithaca, his wife Penelope and their children. 
Through the Greek myths, many in the West are 
familiar with the adventures of Odysseus - the 
encounter with the Lotus Eaters who cause them to 
forget their home-coming; their capture by the one- 
eyed Cyclops Polyphemus whom they blind with a 
wooden stake; the revenge of the seagod Poseidon who 
condemns Odysseus to wander the sea for ten years, 
during which time he loses all his crew and returns 
home through the aid of others. 


The poem Ithaca is not concerned with the journey of 
Odysseus. Rather it is concerned with the journey we 
all must make - the journey through life until we find 
the final resting place that we can call home. But it is 
not the destination that concerns Cavafy but the 
journey itself. 


Reaching the island of Ithaca is the dream that drives 
Odysseus on; it is what keeps him alive in the face of 
the dangers and disasters he encounters. Ithaca, then, 
stands for everyone’s quest to make their dreams come 
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true. Ithaca exists for each and every one of us, but ina 
different way. This is why Homer chose a small, 
insignificant island out of so many Greek islands. Ithaca 
does not really matter in a literal sense. It is the 
symbolic meaning of Ithaca that is important. Ithaca is 
merely the destination; it is the journey to Ithaca that 
matters, and when we reach Ithaca, if we do, we will 
find we are home at last - the same but utterly 
changed. 


As you set out for Ithaca hope the voyage is a long one, 
full of adventure, full of discovery. In other words, hope 
that your life is extra-ordinary, and if it is not, strive to 
make it so; try to live a life less ordinary. Never be 
content with the long littleness of life. 


And who or what are these Laistrygonians, Cyclops, 
and angry Poseidon? Don’t worry, they are not real 
unless you make them real by letting them enter your 
mind as realities. Of course your life will include tears, 
trials and tribulations but they will only disable you if 
you allow them to grow like a cancer in your mind, in 
your soul. As has been said, we have nothing to fear 
except fear itself, though perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that the fear of being afraid is what disables, 
disarms and unmans us. Remember if the tempest 
comes it will come, and either we will deal with it or we 
won’t. Worrying about what the tempest might do, 
should it ever arrive, availeth us naught. 


Hope the voyage is a long one. Imagine the joy and 
exhilaration standing on deck on a warm summer 
morning as your ship glides into some far-off exotic 
harbour, once a dream but now a reality. Enjoy the 
pleasures your senses can give you; do not be reserved 
in enjoying the sights, sounds and smells of life all 
about you. And there are pleasures for the mind too in 
all the knowledge the world has to offer. Don’t settle for 
second-hand knowledge brought to you by courtesy of 
Google; get out there and experience it for yourself. 
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Keep Ithaca always in your mind, but do not let the 
dream overwhelm the reality of the journey. The 
destination is for tomorrow; the journey is for today. 
Take your time. Never be in a hurry to reach the end. 
And, if on arrival, Ithaca seems poor and disappointing, 
don’t be fooled. It was Ithaca that gave you the journey, 
and it was the journey that made you wise with the 
wealth of experience. All other kinds of wealth will not 
amount to a hill of beans once you have gained the 
wisdom to appreciate what really matters. 


Perhaps you are not sure what really matters. This is no 
surprise. For you will be young as long as the journey 
lasts, and when the journey is over, being young won’t 
matter anymore. 


You don’t believe me. 


Well, you will have to wait till you get to your own 
Ithaca. 


http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vZnqYTTxLrw 


http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=w2UDVAC31Zs 


A Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall 


Oh, where have you been, my blue-eyed son? 

And where have you been my darling young one? 
I've stumbled on the side of twelve misty mountains 
I've walked and I've crawled on six crooked highways 

I've stepped in the middle of seven sad forests 
I've been out in front of a dozen dead oceans 
I've been ten thousand miles in the mouth of a graveyard 
And it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard, and it's a hard 
It's a hard rain's a-gonna fall. 


Oh, what did you see, my blue eyed son? 


And what did you see, my darling young one? 
| saw a newborn baby with wild wolves all around it 
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| saw a highway of diamonds with nobody on it 
| saw a black branch with blood that kept drippin' 
| saw a room full of men with their hammers a-bleedin’ 
| saw a white ladder all covered with water 
| saw ten thousand talkers whose tongues were all broken 
| saw guns and sharp swords in the hands of young children 
And it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard, and it's a hard 
It's a hard rain's a-gonna fall. 


And what did you hear, my blue-eyed son? 
And what did you hear, my darling young one? 
| heard the sound of a thunder that roared out a warnin' 
| heard the roar of a wave that could drown the whole world 
| heard one hundred drummers whose hands were a-blazin' 
| heard ten thousand whisperin' and nobody listenin’ 
| heard one person starve, | heard many people laughin' 
Heard the song of a poet who died in the gutter 
Heard the sound of a clown who cried in the alley 
And it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard 
And it's a hard rain's a-gonna fall. 


Oh, what did you meet my blue-eyed son ? 
Who did you meet, my darling young one? 
I met a young child beside a dead pony 
| met a white man who walked a black dog 
| met a young woman whose body was burning 
| met a young girl, she gave me a rainbow 
| met one man who was wounded in love 
| met another man who was wounded in hatred 
And it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard 
And it's a hard rain's a-gonna fall. 


And what'll you do now, my blue-eyed son? 
And what'll you do now my darling young one? 
I'm a-goin' back out ‘fore the rain starts a-fallin' 

I'll walk to the depths of the deepest black forest 
Where the people are many and their hands are all empty 
Where the pellets of poison are flooding their waters 
Where the home in the valley meets the damp dirty prison 
And the executioner's face is always well hidden 
Where hunger is ugly, where souls are forgotten 
Where black is the color, where none is the number 
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And I'll tell and speak it and think it and breathe it 
And reflect from the mountain so all souls can see it 
And I'll stand on the ocean until | start sinkin' 
But I'll Know my song well before | start singing 
And it's a hard, it's a hard, it's a hard, and it's a hard 
It's a hard rain's a-gonna fall. 


In ‘A Hard Rain’s Gonna Fall’ Bob Dylan presents an apocalyptic 
vision of our world stricken by utter catastrophe. He wrote it in 
the summer of 1962 when the world was threatened by nuclear 
annihilation as America and Russia stood in a Mexican stand-off 
during the Cuban Missile Crisis. Mankind was staring into a 
nuclear abyss reflected in Dylan’s imagery that suggests 
injustice, suffering, pollution, and savage warfare. Dylan himself 
is quoted as saying, “Every line in it is actually the start of a 
whole new song. But when I wrote it, I thought I wouldn't have 
enough time alive to write all those songs so I put all I could into 
this one.” 


Dylan himself has never suggested the poem is a description of 
the aftermath of a nuclear holocaust. In fact, he is on record as 
saying, “No, it's not atomic rain, it's just a hard rain. It isn't the 
fallout rain. I mean some sort of end that's just gotta happen ... 
In the last verse, when I say, 'the pellets of poison are flooding 
the waters’, that means all the lies that people get told on their 
radios and in their newspapers.” 


Throughout his career Dylan has rarely offered an interpretation 
of any of his songs. His attitude has been: “I write them; you 
interpret in any way that suits you.” Dylan gives his listeners the 
freedom and the responsibility of interpreting the songs if they 
wish to. They may not wish to but Dylan’s silence gives them a 
huge amount of space into which the listener is compelled to 
move - or to stop listening. Many poems can bear only a limited 
number of readings; in Dylan’s best work the reader is forced to 
react to and reinterpret the lyrics again and again. His songs do 
not close the reader out; they draw the reader in. And you, dear 
reader, are the blue-eyed son, the darling young one, to whom 
Dylan addresses the question: What will you do now? A question 
which he addresses equally to himself. 
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Apocalyptic images do not an Apocalypse make, but they do 
warn us of the possibilities and of the consequences: a dozen 
dead oceans - a newborn baby with wild wolves all around it - 
guns and sharp swords in the hands of young children - the roar 
of a wave that could drown the whole world - a room full of men 
with their hammers a-bleedin'. 


The lyric structure of the song is based on the question and 
answer form of the traditional ballad ‘Lord Randall’, a 
traditional Anglo-Scottish border ballad consisting of dialogue 
between the young Lord and his mother. Through the mother's 
inquiry, it is gradually revealed that the Lord has been poisoned 
by his lover. The relentless questioning piles up horror on 
horror but though the images tumble one onto the next, they do 
not culminate in a catastrophic pile of skulls but in Dylan’s 
response to the question: What will you do now? 


As an artist, he will step out into the world and sing out against 
darkness wherever he sees it: 


And I'll tell and speak it and 
think it and breathe it 
And reflect from the 
mountain so all souls can see 
it. 


Not for Dylan a disengagement from the muck and mire of 
human society but total engagement with its reality, both the 
warts and the wonder. And this, of course, is what Dylan has 
been doing for the last 60 years - telling it like it is, and though 
like many a prophet he has had at times no ear in his country, 
he will stand on his ocean until it starts sinking. What will you 
do? 


Malade 


The sick grapes on the chair by the bed lie prone; at the window 
The tassel of the blind swings constantly, tapping the pane 
As the air moves in. 
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The room is the hollow rind of a fruit, a gourd 

Scooped out and bare, where a spider, 

Folded in its legs as in a bed, 

Lies on the dust, watching where there is nothing to see but 
dusky walls. 


And if the day outside were mine! What is the day 
But a grey cave, with great spider-cloths hanging 


Low from the roof, and the wet dust falling softly from them 
Over the wet dark rocks, the houses, and over 

The spiders with white faces, that scuttle on the floor of the 
cave! 


Ah, but | am ill, and it is still raining, coldly raining! 


DH Lawrence 


You have been sick in bed for several days but by now it feels 
like several weeks. Perhaps you have a bad dose of the ‘flu. You 
lie in your bed too weary and exhausted to care much about 
anything. Even the grapes by your bed cannot tempt you when 
your limbs ache and your sweat runs hot and cold. The branches 
creaking outside the window irritate you. You want to throttle 
that twittering sparrow on the window ledge - what has it hot to 
be so happy about? All you want to do is lie there, in silence, in 
stillness, in suspension, waiting for the sickness to pass so that 
you can start to live again. 


In Malade, D.H. Lawrence presents us with a vision with which 
we can all identify. The speaker looks around his sick room. To 
him it appears like ‘the hollow rind of a fruit’ in which lies a 
spider, legs folded, in the dust. The speaker realises he is the 
spider. Being ill is like being in a state of suspended animation, 
and few creatures manage this better than the humble house 
spider. As it dangles hour after hour from a fine thread of spun 
silk above the television set, just what is that spider doing? How 
can any living thing do nothing so well for so long? 


Lawrence expresses his vision of illness in an extended 
metaphor. The sick room is the hollow rind of a fruit, all 
goodness scraped away until it is a dry husk. A spider, like the 
patient, squats on its drawn-up legs, as if in bed, waiting, 
watching nothing but the dim, shadowed walls around it. The 
day outside is as grey as the room inside, as grey as the spider's 
mind. A damp and dismal day hangs like a wet spider-web over 
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the house, over all the houses and streets through which scurry 
white-faced spiders, people passing by, making much ado about 
absolutely nothing. The poet reminds himself that he is ill, and 
that the weather reflects his misery: it is still raining, coldly 
raining! 


Malade is a marvellous evocation of the misery of being ill and 
confined to a sick bed in a sick-room. Lawrence moves easily 
from the reality of his sick-room (the grapes, the chair, the bed, 
the tassel tapping on the window pane) to the vision of the 
hollow, dried-out fruit at the centre of which squats the living 
‘lifeless’ spider. 


The greyness of the walls reflects the complete lack of 
enthusiasm for anything, a feeling the sick know so well. There 
is nothing to be done until the sickness passes. Outside the 
world is drained of colour, and of meaning. Even the un-sick 
have been reduced to white-faced spiders who scuttle through 
the rain-drenched streets. Best turn over and go to sleep. 


Stop all the Clocks 


Stop all the clocks, cut off the telephone, 
Prevent the dog from barking with a juicy bone, 
Silence the pianos and with muffled drum 

Bring out the coffin, let the mourners come. 


Let aeroplane circle moaning overhead 

Scribbling in the sky the message He Is Dead, 

Put crepe bows round the white necks of the public doves, 
Let the traffic policemen wear black cotton gloves. 


He was my North, my South, my East, my West, 
My working week and my Sunday rest, 

My noon, my midnight, my talk, my song; 

| thought that love would last forever: | was wrong. 


The stars are not wanted now; put out every one; 

Pack up the moon and dismantle the sun; 

Pour away the ocean and sweep up the woods: 

For nothing now can ever come to any good. 

WH Auden 

W.H. Auden has been described as the first poet writing in 
English who felt at home in the twentieth century. Auden faced 
the conditions of his time - the good, the bad, and the ugly - and 
described what he saw. Not for him a retreat from the flawed, 
disordered, unpredictability of modern life to a lost paradise in 
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the past; Auden immersed himself in the present, and used a 
language comprehensible and accessible to all. 


His poem Stop all the Clocks, which describes the death and 
loss of a beloved friend, appeared in the popular film Four 
Weddings and a Funeral. Thousands of cinema-goers who heard 
the poem rushed to buy anthologies of Auden’s poetry. They 
were not disappointed. Auden's' poetry remains fresh, 
contemporary and relevant today. 


Stop all the Clocks is a difficult poem for most young people. 
Not because the language, style or sentiments are difficult, but 
because it describes an experience which, thankfully, most 
youngsters of school age have not yet gone through - the death 
of someone whose life means more to you than your own. The 
death of someone whose life gives you its very meaning. The 
death of someone whose life makes your own living worthwhile. 
The death of someone you love. 


If there are thoughts and feelings that lie too deep for tears, 
they can be borne only in silence. The imperative verbs of the 
first stanza commands such silence: stop all the clocks, cut off 
the telephone, silence the dog’s barking still the pianos. Only 
the sound of muffled drums are permitted as the mourners 
gather round the coffin of the beloved. 


On great national occasions, only muffled drums may break the 
silence of dignity, respect and grief that envelop the loved one's 
final passing. But to each individual, the loss of such a person is 
on the same scale; the intensity of their love demands the same 
public rites. So touched is the poet by his personal loss he 
demands the whole world share his grief. 


How can such a loss not be announced to the world? It must. Let 
an aeroplane write it in the sky, tie black bows round the necks 
of white doves, and let the traffic policeman wear black gloves. 
The whole world must know: He is Dead, and the world can 
never be the same again. 


Televised events such as the funeral of Princess Diana, or 
popular songs such as the theme song from the film 'Titanic', 
may cause emotional outpourings. Yet there is nothing personal 
about them; they feel fabricated, manipulative and temporary in 
their effects. They have little of the power of the third verse of 
Auden's poem that, in the simplest of language, manages to 
evoke what the loss of any truly beloved person means to 
someone left behind. The third stanza hammers uses 
exaggerated metaphors to hammer home the relation between 
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the poet and the deceased: read the stanza again to appreciate 
the heart-breaking simplicity of the final line - J thought that 
love would last forever: I was wrong. 


The final verse enumerates the responses to such a loss: put out 
the stars, pack up the moon, dismantle the sun, pour away the 
oceans and sweep up the woods. This is catastrophe on a cosmic 
scale, yet it is a catastrophe within human comprehension. 
When someone you love dies, part of you dies, too.. Time does 
not heal; it merely numbs. And for a long long time, there is the 
feeling that nothing now can ever come to any good. 


In Auden's time, many poets had turned their back on the 
traditional elements of poetry, including poetic forms, metre and 
rhyme. Auden did not abandon them. He used them effectively, 
matching a traditional form to a contemporary concern as in this 
poem. He employs a rhyme scheme - a a b b - and a melodic 
iambic pentameter. This is very satisfying on the ear, reflecting 
the rhythms of the funeral procession and the finality of death 
itself. 


The language could hardly be simpler. It is brutal: He is Dead. 
Nothing can change or mask the brutality of that fact: He is 
Dead. Most of the words in the poem have a single syllable; 
none of the words is obscure. Auden makes the reality of death 
as plain as the words he uses. His loss is not to be obscured. 
The poem hurts so much because Auden is willing to reveal his 
own desperate pain. There is nothing romantic about the poem. 
Not even resignation is possible. This is private, inconsolable 
grief, publicly revealed. 


Musee des Beaux Arts 


About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters: how well they understood 

Its human position; how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or opening a window 

or just walking dully along: 

How, when the aged are reverently, passionately waiting 
For the miraculous birth, there must always be 

Children who did not specially want it to happen, skating 
On a pond at the edge of the wood: 

They never forgot 

That even the dreadful martyrdom must run its course 
Anyhow in a corner, some untidy spot 
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Where the dogs go on with their doggy life and the torturer’s 
horse 
Scratches its innocent behind on a tree. 


In Brueghel’s /carus, for instance: how everything turns away 
Quite leisurely from the disaster; the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry, 

But for him it was not an important failure; the sun shone 

As it had to on the white legs disappearing into the green 
Water; and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 
Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky, 

Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. 


WH Auden 


Suffering, of course, goes on whether people are at war or 
peace, and in his poem Musee des Beaux Arts, W. H. Auden 
reminds us of the place of suffering in all our lives. 


His proposition is simple: tragedy and _ suffering are 
commonplace, they happen around us every day, but as they do, 
the world keeps on turning and we go about our daily lives in 
their midst. This truth is so obvious that it would hardly be 
worth stating if it were not done so exquisitely and tenderly by 
the poet. 


Auden was visiting the Museum of Fine Art in Paris. He stopped 
to look at the painting Jcarus by the great Dutch painter Pieter 
Brueghel. The story of Icarus, a Greek boy, and his father 
Daedalus, the inventor, belong to Greek myth and legend. Icarus 
begged his father to make him wings so that he could soar like 
an eagle. Daedalus made the giant wings and fastened them to 
his son's back with wax, warning the boy not to fly too close to 
the sun. Icarus, being young and therefore foolish, ignored his 
father's warning. The wax melted and the boy plunged into the 
sea and drowned. 


Breughel took the story and translated into a painting set in his 
own times: Holland in the 14th century. We see people going 
about their daily lives, their business, their routines. There is a 
green sea, and on the sea a ship in full sail heading for harbour. 
And from the sea comes a small flurry of waves. And in the 
green sea, a pair of white fragile legs, the legs of the boy as he 
plunges headfirst into the water. An amazing sight. Someone 
must have noticed. But the ship has somewhere to get to and 
Sails serenely on. 
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Auden uses the painting to remind us of the place of suffering in 
the scheme of things. Tragedies happen; meanwhile life goes on 
all around us. The Old Masters, the great painters knew this. 
Suffering takes place in even the most commonplace of 
situations.: while we are eating, opening a window, or just 
walking dully along. Even as the Wise Men waited for the 
miraculous birth, there were children outside, children playing, 
perhaps skating on the pond at the edge of the wood, children 
who did not specially want it to happen. The Old Masters 
recognised that even while holy men were being martyred, 
killed for their beliefs, in some dusty corner, dogs were getting 
on with their doggy lives and the torturer's horse stood 
scratching its innocent behind while his master got on with his 
work. 


Auden's verses depend on the quality of their images. And what 
images! A subtle blend of the every day and the fantastic. 
Fating, opening a window, walking along. The wise men waiting 
for the miraculous birth. Children skating on a pond. The 
torturer's horse. The ploughman turning away from the disaster. 
White legs disappearing into green water. An expensive, 
delicate ship sailing by. A boy falling out of the sky. Auden's 
poem is a painting in words. 
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But the words and images are not enough. The rhythm of the 
poem is crucial. It, too, is like a ship sailing calmly by. Though it 
deals with a terrible truth, it is as unruffled as the green waters. 
How does Auden do this? 


Look how he turns the first sentence around: About suffering 
they were never wrong, The Old Masters. Consider how long his 
sentences are: often four or five lines in length. But they are 
written with crystal clarity. You see each image as the sentence 
unfolds: there are no stutters, no pauses, except where Auden 
wants them. Look back at that opening thought: we do not know 
who was never wrong about suffering until we 'turn the corner' 
and discover it is The Old Masters. And what was the amazing 
thing someone must have seen: a boy falling out of the sky. 
Amazing, yes, Suffering, yes, Tragedy, yes. But the ship, having 
somewhere to get to, sails calmly on, much the way that we 
accept suffering around us, and sail calmly on in the ship of our 
own lives because we, too, think we have somewhere to get to. 


It is this combination of ideas, words, images, and musical 
rhythm that makes Auden's poem one of the greatest of this 
century, a century dominated by two world wars and the 
suffering and tragedy they have inflicted upon so many innocent 
people. If we thought too much on them, we would go mad. 
Auden's reminder is timely. 


And this account is given by the American poet William Carlos 
Williams in Landscape with the Fall of Icarus. 


According to Breughel when Icarus fell it was spring - a 
farmer was ploughing his field - the whole pageantry of 
the year was awake tingling with itself - sweating in 
the sun that melted the wings’ wax - insignificantly off 
the coast there was splash quite unnoticed - this was 
Icarus drowning 
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THE POET’S EYE - THE POET’S EAR 


The Manor Farm 


The rock-like mud unfroze a little and rills 

Ran and sparkled down each side of the road 

Under the catkins wagging in the hedge. 

But earth would have her sleep out, spite of the sun; 
Nor did | value that thin gliding beam 

More than a pretty February thing 

Till | came down to the Old Manor Farm, 

And church and yew-tree opposite, in age 

Its equals and in size. The church and yew 

And farmhouse slept in a Sunday silentness. 

The air raised not a straw. The steep farm room, 
With tiles duskily glowing, entertained 

The mid-day sun; and up and down the roof 

White pigeons nestled. There was no sound but one. 
Three cart-horses were looking over a gate 

Drowsily through their forelocks, swishing their tails 
Against a fly, a solitary fly. 


The Winter’s cheek flushed as if he had drained 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn at a draught 

And smiled quietly. But ‘twas not Winter - 

Rather a season of bliss unchangeable 

Awakened from farm and church where it had lain 
Safe under tile and thatch for ages since 

This England, Old already, was called Merry. 


Edward Thomas 


Winter has the land in its grip. As Edward Thomas makes his 
way to the Manor Farm, he closely observes the countryside 
around him. There has been a slight thaw. The rock-like mud 
has unfrozen a little, and rivulets (rills) of icy water run 
sparkling in the ditches by the side of the road. But the earth 
refuses to wake from its winter sleep despite the thin February 
sun. 


He does not notice the sun until he reaches the old Manor Farm. 
Nearby stand the church and a yew-tree equal in size and age to 
the farmhouse itself. All three sleep in the silence of Sunday, the 
day of rest. There is not a breath of wind to disturb a single 
straw. The mid-day sun strikes the tiles of the farm-house roof 
till they appear to glow. White pigeons nestle up and down the 
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roof. There is no sound except one: three cart-horses stand 
looking over the gate, sleepily gazing through their forelocks, 
tails swishing to keep a single, solitary fly at bay. 


At first it seems that Winter has swallowed all three of her sister 
seasons. Then the poet realises that there is something more 
than Winter here. A special season which never changes has 
awoken with this touch of Spring. This season is part of the 
land, part of the farm itself, for the farm and the church and the 
yew tree and the land are England itself, the real England, the 
England we know as Merry Old England. 


Edward Thomas uses this snapshot of the Manor Farm to reveal 
how the essential England remained unchanged from season to 
season, year to year, century to century. This is an England 
which would have changed very little in the five hundred years 
before Thomas's time. The buildings were strong and sturdy, 
built to last as long as the yew tree itself; people lived, loved 
and worked on the land; their lives were regulated by the 
changing seasons; the pace of life was slow, sure and 
predictable. 


We can think of the farm house, the church and the yew tree as 
symbols. They represented what was most important in people's 
lives: the farm house, the place where they lived, worked and 
died; the church, where they worshipped the God they trusted; 
and the yew tree, Nature that gave meaning, purpose and 
beauty to their lives. What would we citizens of the modern 
world choose as symbols of our lives? 


The images are simple but clear and vivid. It is not difficult to 
imagine an artist painting this scene from the words of the 
poem alone: the road, the hedge, the church, the yew tree, the 
farm house, the cart-horses, all bathed in the thin, watery, 
winter sun. He might even add the solitary fly. The poem is 
peaceful, serene, all the more so since so little action takes 
place. This is Sunday as it was, the seventh day, the day of rest. 
Contrast this world with those described in Slough, From the 
Motorway, and Telephone Conversation. Which do you prefer? 


Edward Thomas, born March 3 1878 in the London borough of 
Lambeth, died April 9° 1917 in the Pas-de-Calais, north-east 
France, was an accomplished writer who turned to poetry only in 
1914 at the outbreak of the Great War. 


Thomas is considered a ‘war poet, although few of his poems 


deal directly with his war experiences. He included ‘The Manor 
Farm’ in a pocket-sized anthology intended to be taken by 
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soldiers to the front. The anthology, called ‘This England’ was 
designed to suggest ‘some of the echoes called up by the name 
of England’ and remind the soldiers, if they needed reminding, 
of the home they’d left behind for the mud and blood of the 


trenches. 


Thomas was killed in action during the Battle of Arras in 1917, 
soon after he arrived in France. 
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Telephone Conversation 


The price seemed reasonable, location 
Indifferent. The landlady swore she lived 
Off premises. Nothing remained 

But self-confession. ‘Madam,’ | warned, 
‘| hate a wasted journey - | am African.’ 


Silence. Silenced transmission of 

Pressurized good-breeding. Voice, when it came, 
Lipstick-coated, long gold-rolled 
Cigarette-holder pipped. Caught | was, foully. 


‘HOW DARK?’ ...1 had not misheard .... ‘ARE YOU LIGHT 
OR VERY DARK?’ Button B. Button A. Stench 

Of rancid breath of public hide-and-speak. 

Red booth. Red pillar-box. Red double-tiered 

Omnibus squelching tar. It was real! Shamed 

By ill-mannered silence, surrender 

Pushed dumbfoundment to beg simplification. 


Considerate she was, varying the emphasis - 

‘ARE YOU DARK? OR VERY LIGHT?’ Revelation came. 
‘You mean - like plain or milk chocolate??’ 

Her assent was clinical, crushing in its light 
Impersonality. Rapidly, wave-length adjusted, 

| chose. ‘West African sepia’ - and as afterthought, 
‘Down in my passport.’ 


Silence for spectroscopic 

Flight of fancy, till truthfulness clanged her accent 
Hard on the mouthpiece. ‘WHAT’S THAT?’ conceding 
‘DON’T KNOW WHAT THAT IS.’ 

‘Like brunette.’ 

‘THAT’S DARK, ISN'T IT?’ 


‘Not altogether. 

Facially, | am brunette, but, madam, you should see 
The rest of me. Palm of my hand, soles of my feet 
Are a peroxide blond. Friction, caused - 

Foolishly, madam - by sitting down, has turned 

My bottom raven black - One moment, madam!’ - 


sensing 

Her receiver rearing on the thunderclap 

About my ears - ‘Madam,’ | pleaded, ‘wouldn’t you rather 
See for yourself?’ 
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Wole Soyinka 
Telephone Conversation 


The Telephone Call makes us smile at ourselves, but Telephone 
Conversation makes us take a hard look at ourselves and 
wonder if there is anything of the racist in us. 


Again the situation is simple. A coloured gentleman of African 
descent, intelligent and educated, is making a telephone call. He 
is interested in renting a flat; the area is nothing special 
(location indifferent) but the price is reasonable and the 
landlady does not live in the building. The conversation has gone 
well. But there is a question to be asked and answered. Does it 
matter what colour the gentleman is? It shouldn't, but even in 
modern Britain it does. And what is the point of travelling to the 
flat, only to be humiliated and turned away when the landlady 
sees the colour of his skin? He makes the ‘confession’ which no- 
one should have to make: J am African. (I am black.) 


Silence. There is only silence down the telephone line. The 
landlady is British, and the British are always polite. We are 
given enough detail so that we can see her: her voice, like her 
lips, is coated with crimson lipstick, her long cigarette holder 
has a gold band. This is a hard woman, a woman of property. 
Then she asks a question, and it is the caller's turn to be 
stunned into silence: How dark? ... Are you light or very dark? 
What white person would ever be asked the question: How 
white are you? 


The caller is struck dumb. This cannot be real. This is England 
in the second half of the twentieth century. He is in a red phone 
booth. Outside there is a red pillar box. A red double-decker bus 
is squelching through melting tar on a hot summer's day. All 
symbols of England. She misunderstands his silence. She 
repeats the questions. After all, she is considerate. This is for 
real! He cannot resist poking mild fun at her: You mean - like 
plain or milk chocolate. But she completely fails to see the irony 
in the question and lightly responds Yes with clinical assent. 
That is precisely what she means. 


The man has had enough. He will fight her ignorance, her 
prejudice, her racism with weapons of his own: wit, humour and 
intelligence. He tells her he is West African sepia and adds for 
good measure that's what is down in my passport, so it must be 
official. The woman's hard voice comes through when she 
admits her ignorance: What's that? Don't know what that is. 
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His response is blistering, scathing, as coldly cruel as she has 
been to him. He tells her that facially he is brunette, but the 
palms of his hands and the soles of his feet, are peroxide blond. 
Unfortunately, his bottom is raven black. There is silence. He 
senses the receiver is about to be smashed down, and he pleads 
in mockery: One moment, madam! Wouldn't you rather see for 
yourself? 


This is a more difficult poem. The language is more formal, 
strained, unnatural. It suits the formal, strained, unnaturalness 
of the situation. It also reflects Wole Soyinka's feelings. His real 
voice may be warm and natural, but here he is being forced to 
defend himself with the only weapons he has: his intelligence, 
humour and wit, against the cold prejudice that cannot see past 
his colour. Soyinka also uses this formal language to defend 
himself, to defend himself against the real hurt and shame that 
the incident causes him. The incident reminds him that for all 
his intelligence and education, there are so many people who 
will never accept him for what he is - just another British citizen 
like themselves. 


Phrases like these establish the tone of the poem: Jocation 
indifferent, silenced transmission of pressurized good-breeding, 
ill-mannered silence, her assent was clinical, spectroscopic 
flight of fancy (just what colour could he use to describe 
himself?), Foolishly, madam. ‘These phrases are polite to the 
point of coldness, callousness, frigid indifference to someone 
else's hurt, and the poet uses them to build a wall to protect 
himself from her prejudice and the shame it causes. Although he 
has done nothing to be ashamed of, he is caught up in the 
shamefulness of the situation. 


What do you think are Soyinka's feelings at these points in the 
dialogue? 


Madam, I hate a wasted journey. 

I had not misheard. 

Facially, Iam a brunette, but... 

Madam, wouldn't you rather see for yourself? 


The Telephone Conversation is a dramatic dialogue. An incident 
is made dramatic through the voices we hear. The conversation 
reveals the characters of the landlady and the caller. The issue 
is more serious: one speaker is deliberately hurtful, callous and 
cruel towards the other. The first poem makes us smile; the 
second makes us wince. There is real hurt, there is real pain, 
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and for coloured people living in a white society it is a pain that 
rarely leaves them. 


Note: The poem is written as a continuous dialogue written in 
the first person narrative point of view. This anthologist has 
taken the liberty to present it in five sections for ease of 
analysis. He hopes both the poet and reader will be 
understanding and forgiving. 
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London Snow 


When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 

Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down: 

Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 

All night it fell, and when full inches seven 
It lay in the depth of its uncompacted lightness, 

The clouds blew off from a high and frosty heaven; 

And all awoke earlier for the unaccustomed brightness 
If the winter dawning, the strange unheavenly glare: 
The eye marvelled - marvelled at the dazzling whiteness; 

The ear harkened to the stillness of the solemn air; 

No sound of wheel rumbling nor of foot falling, 

And the busy morning cries came thin and spare. 
The boys | heard, as they went to school, calling, 

They gathered up the crystal manna to freeze 

Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snowballing; 
Or rioted in a drift, plunging up to their knees: 

Or peering up from under the white-mossed wonder, 

‘O look at the trees!’ they cried, ‘O look at the trees!’ 

With lessened load a few carts creak and blunder, 
Following along the white deserted way, 

A country company long dispersed asunder: 


When now already the sun, in pale display 
Standing by Paul’s high dome, spread forth below 
His sparkling beams, and awoke the stir of the day. 
For now doors open, and war is waged with the snow; 
And trains of sombre men, past tale of number, 
Tread long brown paths, as toward their toil they go: 
But even for them awhile no cares encumber 
Their minds diverted; the daily word is unspoken, 
The daily thoughts of labour and sorrow slumber 
At the sight of the beauty that greets them, for the charm they 
have broken. 


Robert Bridges 


Robert Bridges' London Snow is a study in white. In the poem, 
Bridges attempts to capture the sights and sounds of London 
waking up after a night when heavy snowfalls change the city 
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from drab brown to sparkling white as if by some magical 
alchemy the dream of men had been turned into a reality. And 
though this overnight snowfall is as perennial as the grass we 
gasp in wonder as if we are waking to this ‘miracle’ for the first 
time. 


We can trace the thread of sights and sounds running through 
the poem: 


the sleepy surprise of the snow-filled early morning; 

the sounds of traffic muffled to a murmur; 

the large white flakes spreading evenness everywhere; 

the deep snow lying in its uncompacted lightness; 

the unusual brightness on a winter's morning; 

eyes dazzled by the glare; 

boys calling to each other on their way to school, their voices 
thin and spare; 

the wonder in their voices at the newness of it all; 

a few carts creak and blunder along the white, deserted 
highway; 

the sun striking the dome of St Paul's Cathedral; 

doors open and men trail towards factories and their daily work; 

the pristine beauty of the snow with their long brown paths. 


It is easy to visualise the scene Bridges creates for us, but to the 
images of the city under snow, he also adds sounds. Look how 
many times he uses the letter / in the first three lines; he wants 
to create the ‘silent sound’ of the snow as it falls and settles on 
the sleeping city. The snow continues to fall, silently sifting, 
drifting and sailing. Nothing seems permanent, not even the 
words themselves. The snow changes everything. 


How true is his picture of the schoolboys stumbling excitedly in 
the snow. They taste the snow and freeze their tongues; they 
have snowball fights; they plunge into the deepest drifts; they 
marvel at the snowy skeletons of the trees. ‘O look at the trees!’ 
they cry. 'O look at the trees!’ We are reminded again of the 
wonders that the eye of childhood can see. Not for them the 
sombre plodding of men on their way to the drudgery of daily 
toil. But even men are touched with wonder; even for them 
awhile no cares encumber; their minds are diverted; the daily 
word unspoken; the daily thoughts of labour and sorrow.... 
slumber. 


For the snow has made everything fresh, everything pure. It has 
renewed the world, and for a time at least it has clothed the city 
in garments of white and light. And this newness is what the 
human spirit, old or young, responds to. For this freshness 
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represents a new beginning, a new hope, a refreshing optimism 
that we may struggle throughout our lives to keep. 


Robert Bridges (1844 - 1930) was born in Walmer, Kent. He 
studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London and 
practised as a casualty physician until lung disease forced him to 
retire in 1882. Bridges spent the rest of his life in rural seclusion 
devoting himself to writing and literary research, and to his 
family. He was appointed Poet Laureate in 1913, the only 
medical graduate to have held this office. 


Snow in the Suburbs 


Every branch big with it, 

Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white-web foot; 

Every street and pavement mute: 

Some flakes have lost their way, and grope back upward, when 
Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 
The palings are glued together like a wall, 

And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 


A sparrow enters the tree, 

Whereon immediately 

A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 

Descends on him and showers his head and eyes, 


And overturns him, 

And near inurns him, 

And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 

Starts off a volley of other lodging Jumps with a rush. 


The steps are a blanched slope, 

Up which, with feeble hope, 

A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 
And we take him in. 


Thomas Hardy 


If Robert Bridges gives us a broad vista of London under freshly 
fallen snow, Thomas Hardy is a miniaturist in depicting Snow in 
the Suburbs. Here the focus is much narrower, the poet's vision 
remains at street level, taking in snow-laden branches, a muted 
street, a sparrow momentarily buried by a fall of snow, and a 
black cat taken in from the cold. Hardy's vision is charming, and 
altogether on a human scale. 
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“Thomas Hardy was born, about eight o'clock on Tuesday 
morning the 2nd of June 1840', in a thatched house that stood 
‘in a lonely and silent spot between woodland and heath.” So it 
is written in his autobiography, written in the third person and 
published after his death under the name of his second wife 
Florence. 


Always the most reticent of men, Hardy gave only sparing and 
selected details about his life. He left school at sixteen and went 
to work in an architect's office in Dorchester where he ‘often 
gave more time to books than to drawing.’ In the summer he 
would get up at four in the morning to study Greek and Latin 
before going to work; in the evenings he would often play the 
fiddle at country dances, weddings and christenings. Born with 
an observant eye and an inquiring mind, he would later record 
much of what he saw in his poetry. 


There is a story in Hardy's autobiography which may serve as 
the forces which unifies his poetry, and his great novels, too. 


One morning as he sat down to breakfast he remembered a man 
was to be hanged at eight o'clock. He ran out on to the heath 
with his father's telescope. Just as he put it to his eye 'the white 
figure dropped downwards, and the faint note of the town clock 
struck eight.’ He went home terrified, wishing 'he had not been 
so curious’, but that intense curiosity never left him. Right to the 
end of his life, he watched, he observed, and he recorded what 
he saw. 


In Snow in the Suburbs, Hardy, the poet of perception, turns his 
eye on a quiet street in the suburbs which has woken to a heavy 
fall of snow. Every branch is big with it, every twig is bent with 
it, streets and pavements are mute. The iron palings before the 
houses are glued together like a white wall. Although there is no 
wind, some snowflakes whirl back upwards before falling once 
more with their myriad companions. A sparrow hops onto a 
branch, upsetting a lump of snow which hits the small bird on 
the head, and overturns him, and near inurns (buries) him 
before setting off a small avalanche of snowy lumps. 


We are close to a Christmas card scene, but Hardy typically 
strikes a note to remind us of the other face of winter. Up the 
steps comes a black cat, wide-eyed and thin, with only a feeble 
hope that he will be taken in out of the cold. But Hardy, always 
human, always humane, has the snow-fleeced feline taken in. 
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How easy it is to visualise this quiet little scene that might go 
wholly unobserved and unremarked if not recorded by the eye of 
the poet. Every little detail, every little image counts: tree, 
branch, twig, silent street and pavement, the sparrow and the 
snow fall, the thin black cat and the human arm reaching out to 
take him in. 


This is not only a pretty Christmas card, but a timely, 
understated meditation on the nature of our responsibilities to 
those around us, including the smallest sparrow and the 
skinniest black cat caught out there in the cold. Can you suggest 
a reason why Hardy included a sparrow rather than a robin? 


~ 


Perhaps like Shakespeare, he understood that there's a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. 


Night Mail 


This is the night mail crossing the border, 
Bringing the cheque and the postal order, 
Letters for the rich, letters for the poor, 

The shop at the corner and the girl next door. 
Pulling up Beattock, a steady climb - 

The gradient’s against her, but she’s on time. 


Past cotton grass and moorland boulder 
Shovelling white steam over her shoulder, 
Snorting noisily 

as she passes 

Silent miles of wind-bent grasses. 


Birds turn their heads as she approaches, 
Stare from bushes at her black-faced coaches. 
Sheep dogs cannot turn her course, 

They slumber on with paws across. 
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In the farm she passes no one wakes, 
But a jug in the bedroom gently shakes. 


Dawn freshens, the climb is done, 

Down towards Glasgow she descends 

Towards the steam tugs yelping down the glade of cranes, 
Towards the fields of apparatus, the furnaces 

Set on the dark plain like gigantic chessmen. 

All Scotland waits for her: 

In the dark glens, beside the pale-green lochs 

Men long for news. 


Letters of thanks, letters from banks, 

Letters of joy from girl and boy, 

Receipted bills and invitations 

To inspect new stock or visit relations, 

And applications for situations 

And timid lovers’ declarations 

And gossip, gossip from all the nations, 

News circumstantial, news financial, 

Letters with holiday snaps to enlarge in, 

Letters with faces scrawled in the margin, 

Letters from uncles, cousins and aunts, 

Letters to Scotland and the South of France, 
Letters of condolence to Highlands and Lowlands, 
Notes from overseas to Hebrides - 

Written on paper of every hue, 

The pink, the violet, the white and the blue, 

The chatty, the catty, the boring, adoring, 

The cold and official and the heart’s outpouring, 
Clever, stupid, short and long, 

The typed and the printed and the spelt all wrong. 


Thousands are still asleep 

Dreaming of terrifying monsters, 

Or a friendly tea beside the band at Cranston’s or Crawford’s. 
Asleep in working Glasgow, asleep in well-set Edinburgh, 
Asleep in granite Aberdeen. 


They continue their dreams; 

But shall wake soon and long for letters. 

And none shall hear the postman’s knock 
Without a quickening of the heart, 

For who can hear and feel himself forgotten? 


WH Auden 
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Before reaching the end of the first verse of W.H. Auden's Night 
Mail, readers fall into a steady, predictable rhythm that brings 
back memories of riding on a train. This is exactly what Auden 
intended, as a brief history of the genesis and purpose of the 
poem demonstrates. 


In June 1935, after a few years as a school master, Auden found 
a new job. He became a script writer for a documentary film 
unit attached to the General Post Office. His first project with 
the Unit was to work on Night Mail, a filmed account of the 
‘Postal Special’ train which ran nightly from London to Glasgow. 
The idea came about that a coda, a final musical section, should 
be added describing the train's progress in imaginative terms, 
turning finally to the letters themselves and their recipients. 
This was to be done on the soundtrack by a poem written by 
Auden. The poet wrote to a friend: 'At the moment I'm writing 
choruses for a film about the Night Mail to Scotland. Have to 
get in all the Scotch place names I can find.' In the event, the 
poem is concerned less with Scottish scenery than with the 
rhythm of the train itself. 


Auden establishes the rhythm of the train from the outset. After 
a few readings, it is worth marking out the stresses to see how 
he achieves his effects. There are many different patterns of 
syllables which make up the various feet used in English poetry. 
The most usual is the iambic foot, unstressed followed by 
stressed ( ~ / ) which comes closest to the natural rhythms in 
which English is spoken - though without the regularity of 


poetry! 


Auden uses five iambic feet in the verses which evoke the sound 
of the train, so that there are ten beats to each line, mainly 
unstressed followed by stressed. However, Auden regularly slips 
in an extra unstressed syllable in several of the lines to avoid a 
sing-song monotony developing in the reading, and because 
trains themselves generate rhythms within their overall rhythm. 
He also shortens some lines to eight beats to give the rhythm a 
sense of urgency, and there are verses where he deliberately 
abandons the train's rhythm because his focus becomes wider 
than the train, as in the fourth verse where he describes the 
descent towards Glasgow. 


Writing poetry is a disciplined affair, and Auden was a master at 
employing its techniques to great effect. But it is the effects 
which are important, not the techniques, unless, of course, you 
are/become a writer of poetry yourself. However, they are worth 
appreciating, in just the same way that we all welcome an 
inkling of what's happening under the hood of our Ferrari. 
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The first three verses establish not only the train's rhythm but 
her identity; Auden personifies the train, deliberately choosing 
to refer to it as 'she' and giving her a degree of personality. This 
train's a stubborn old girl: The gradient’s against her, but she's 
on time. The universality of the train is sketched both by the 
cargo she is carrying and its recipients. The landscape is 
sketched in bold strokes. We see the train in the image of the 
white steam shovelled over her shoulder, and hear the hiss 
through all the alliterative s's as she passes silent miles of wind- 
bent grasses. The train not only passes through the landscape; 
she is a part of the landscape; birds only stare, sleeping dogs 
slumber on, and in the farm no one wakes though a jug in the 
bedroom gently shakes. 


The rhythm of the fourth verse changes. The train has climbed 
to the top of the gradient. Now she descends towards Glasgow, 
and we are given a panoramic view of that great city, its river, 
and its mighty industries. What the train brings will be delivered 
all over Scotland whose remoter parts are evoked by the simple 
phrase, men Jong for news. 


Descent over, the train cannot linger. The familiar rhythms are 
picked up again in a list of the various kinds of communications 
that will make their way all over Scotland, the people who await 
them, and a description of the letters themselves - the clever, 
stupid, short and long, The typed and the printed and spelt all 
wrong. All humankind is here, artfully suggested by a master of 
the Divine Comedy. 


The Night Mail has done her duty; she can rest now, her rhythm 
fades away. Auden turns to what really matters - the people she 
serves. The train has brought letters, and if you, whoever you 
are, receive a letter, you cannot feel that you are forgotten. 
Someone, somewhere, has remembered you, and you can start 
your day the better for that. 


The film Unit was situated at 21 Soho Square, London, and the 
only office-space available for Auden to work in was a corridor 
he had to share with the Unit's messenger boys, who, when not 
running errands made a fearful racket. A colleague recalled, 'he 
wrote the most beautiful verse. He kept bringing it, and - the 
cheek of us, in a way - we turned down so much. He'd say, “All 
right, that's quite all right. Just roll it up and throw it away.”' 


You can find the complete film on youtube.com by entering: 
Night Mail Auden 
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The Road Not Taken 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry | could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long | stood 

And looked down one as far as | could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 
Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 
And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, | kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
| doubted if | should ever come back. 

| shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and | - 
| took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


Robert Frost 


This deceptively simple poem deals with one of the most 
profound realities of living our lives. Throughout our lives we 
will make decisions. And when we make a decision and act upon 
it a door will close upon all the other decisions we could have 
made at that point in time. Even choosing not to make a decision 
is a decision in itself. 


Imagine going for a long walk in the woods you have not visited 
before. As you stroll along a path, you will come to a fork where 
the path separates and branches off in two different directions. 
Which one will you take? Remember, as soon as you choose one 
path and stroll along it, the possibility of taking the other path 
fades and disappears behind you. 


“Ah, but I can go back,” I hear you say. But the ‘you’ who 
returns to the fork in the path is not the ‘you’ who chose to go 
down the other path... because each decision we make changes 
us into the person we become, and we cannot become two 
persons and remain the same single person. In a very real way, 
we are the sum of our experiences. 


Robert Frost describes this universal fact of life in an extended 
metaphor in which he describes a walk in the woods, but in 
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reality he is describing the journey through life we all must 
make. Firstly, let’s look at the literal meaning of the poem line 
by line. 


Two roads diverge in a yellow wood where autumn has turned 
the green to yellow. The narrator regrets he cannot take both 
roads for that is impossible since he cannot split himself in two. 
He stands at the fork in the road for a long time but he cannot 
see beyond a bend in one road and decides to take the other. In 
doing so, he avoids the risk of the unknown and rationalises he 
has made the correct decision since the second road is grassier 
and not so worn. But almost immediately doubt - or the truth - 
creeps in and he admits to himself the roads are pretty much 
the same, and contents himself with the notion that he will 
return to the other road another day. 


Yet, in his heart of hearts, he knows he will never will come 
back because he knows that one decision leads on to the next, 
and the next, and the next until there is no way back, and even 
if we were able to come back we would not be the same person 
who originally took the first road, the decision that has made all 
the difference. 


Sometime in the future when the narrator is much older - 
though that does not necessarily mean much wiser - he will be 
sighing as he describes his decision at the fork in the road. And 
it is this ‘sigh’ which is the crux of the poem. Is this a sigh of 
satisfaction because he feels he took the right path? Or is ita 
sigh of regret because he feels he should have taken the other 
path? But how can he know? How can we ever know? We can 
never go back and take the other road and then compare the 
two. Perhaps the best human nature can offer us is the belief 
that we had no choice in the roads we take. Minor decisions 
inevitably lead on to greater consequences, and, in looking 
back, we attribute far too much blame to these minor events and 
give them far more meaning than they deserve. 


By now, you will have realised this ‘simple’ poem raises more 
questions than it, or we, can ever hope to solve because just as 
we can never enter the same river twice we can never return 
and take a road not taken; the road may not change but we do. 
And the answer? Well, that depends on the road you are taking, 
and only you can take your road through life. No one else can 
take it for you. 
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THE PITY OF IT 


Dulce et Decorum Est 


Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 
Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we 
cursed through sludge, 

Till on the haunting flares we turned our backs, 
And towards out distant rest began to trudge. 
Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots, 
But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all blind; 
Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 

Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 


Gas! Gas! Quick, boys! - An ecstasy of fumbling, 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time, 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 
And floundering like a man in fire or lime. - 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green light, 
As under a green sea, | saw him drowning. 


In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning. 


If in some smothering dreams, you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 

His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin; 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 
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Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs, 
Bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues, - 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 
The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 


Wilfred Owen 


Perhaps only those who fought, and millions of whom died, in 
the trenches of the First World War could describe the 
slaughter and carnage of the Western Front. And perhaps it is 
fitting to begin with Wilfred Owen, one of these warrior-poets, 
who died, killed in action on the early morning of November 4, 
one week before the Armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918. 


Like so many of the millions of young soldiers who went off so 
gladly to fight for 'King and Country’ in the killing fields of 
Flanders, Owen was battered, bruised, wounded and _ shell- 
shocked by the horrors of the trench warfare that became the 
common experience for the soldiers or the First World War. 
Stalemate developed early on the Western Front, with a type of 
war that ushered in gas and machine guns, barbed wire and 
bombardment, enormous casualties and little movement. The 
lives of ten million young men were sacrificed in this war of 
attrition as both sides tried to slaughter their way to victory 


In the draft Preface to his poems, which he never saw 
published, Owen wrote: Al/ a poet can do today is warn. This is 
why the true Poets must be truthful. It is not always easy to 
convey the truth in a poem, but it is to the poets of the First 
World War that we owe our vision of that Hell on Earth. 


In this poem we see a platoon of soldiers, weary, exhausted, 
bent double, coughing and cursing as they trudge back from the 
Front, the night lit up by the flares overhead. They march half- 
asleep. Many have lost their boots and limp on with bloody feet. 
They are staggering with fatigue and hardly hear the gas-shells 
that drop softly behind them. 


Suddenly aware of the terrible danger, they fumble on their gas- 
helmets just in time. But one man is too late, and Owen watches 
helplessly through the misted panes of his gas-mask as the 
soldier's face contorts in agony. The soldier, lungs drowning in 
his own blood, lunges at Owen like a drowning swimmer, 
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guttering and choking in agony. His friends can do nothing but 
throw his writhing body onto the back of a wagon and listen to 
the gargling of his rotten lungs as the cart jolts its way over the 
rutted track. 


Owen turns to the people back home who so blithely send off 
millions of young men to rotten deaths among the rat-ridden, 
rotten trenches, fired with the zest for glory, and spurred on by 
that most desperate of ancient lies: How sweet and fitting it is 
to die for one's country. 


If Owen merely catalogued the horrors of this scene, its impact 
would not last long. But to the sounds and images of death, he 
has brought feelings of shame, pity, and waste that he compels 
the reader to share in. 


The images are unforgettable: soldiers bent double like beggars, 
haunting flares in the night sky, bloody bootless feet, gas-shells 
dropping softly, fingers fumbling over clumsy helmets, the 
solder floundering, drowning in the thick green light, the white 
eyes rolling in the mud-spattered face. Sounds, too, leave their 
mark on our memories: the weary men coughing and cursing, 
the owl-like hoot of the dropping gas-shells, the panicked voices, 
the choking sounds of their comrade - gargling from the froth- 
corrupted lungs. 


And Owen does not allow the reader to stay outside the incident. 
It may come to you or me in a smothering dream that chokes us 
like the gassed soldier. But it is guilt not gas that will choke us; 
for we are party to the lie that sends these young men so glibly 
to such terrible deaths. 

Owen uses powerful similes and metaphors throughout the 
poem. What are the effects of these? like old beggars under 
sacks; drunk with fatigue; an ecstasy of fumbling; floundering 
like a man in fire or lime; as under a green sea, I saw him 
drowning. 


We have all seen film of the soldiers in the trenches and 
imagined to some extent what their lives must have been like. 
Only poems such as Owen's can make us feel what it was like to 
have been there. 


The Chances 
| mind as ‘ow the night afore that show 


Us five got talkin’, - we was in the know. 
‘Over the top tomorrerr; boys, we’re for it. 
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First wave we are, first ruddy wave, that’s tore it!’ 
‘Ah well,’ says Jimmy, - an’ ‘e’s seen some Scrappin’ - 
‘There ain’t no more nor five things ‘as can ‘appen: 
Ye get knocked out; else wounded - bad or cushy; 
Scuppered; or nowt except yer feelin’ mushy.’ 

One of us got the knock-out, blown to chops. 
T’uther was ‘urt, like, losin’ both ‘is props. 

An’ one, to use the word of ‘ypocrites, 

‘Ad the misfortoon to be took by Fritz. 

Now me, | wasn’t scratched, praise God Almighty, 
(Though next time please O’ll thank ‘im for blighty). 
But poor young Jim, ‘e’s livin’ an’ ‘e’s not; 

‘E reckoned ‘e’d five chances, an ‘e ‘ad; 

‘E’s wounded, killed, and pris’ner, all the lot, 

The bloody lot all rolled in one. Jim’s mad. 


Wilfred Owen 


Wilfred Owen was an officer and became a 
full lieutenant in December 1917. Like so 
many other officers, often plucked straight 
from public schools, he came to respect and 
revere the cheerful stoicism of the ordinary 
soldier who lived, fought and died in the 
trenches. 


In this poem, he allows us to hear the voice of 
an ordinary soldier recounting something that 
happened in a previous battle. 


The night before the show, a group of five © 

soldiers were reflecting on the chances facing them when they 
went Over the top tomorrer. They knew their chances of survival 
were slim; news had leaked out that their group would be in the 
first wave of soldiers. Jimmy, who appeared to be the 
philosopher of the platoon, summed up their chances which he 
numbered as five. You could get knocked (unconscious) out, 
wounded - bad or cushy (slightly, but enough to be invalided 
away from the Front), scuppered (killed), or unscratched, if a 
little mushy (dazed). 


How right Jimmy had been, for in the battle one soldier was 
knocked out; a second blown to bits (chop-sized); one lost both 
his props (legs); one had the misfortune to be captured by Fritz 
(the Germans); and the teller of the tale returned unscratched 
(though to be honest, he would not mind being wounded 
sufficiently next time to be invalided home to Blighty (England). 
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However, poor old Jimmy had copped the lot: he'd been 
wounded, ‘killed', and made a prisoner. How this was possible is 
revealed in the final sentence: Jimmy had gone mad. 


This tale is full of the dark, grim humour that helped many 
soldiers survive the horrors around them. Jimmy had seen some 
scrappin', only to go mad. (irony) They were in the first ruddy 
wave - that's tore it! (resignation) A wound might be cushy. 
(looking on the bright side) A soldier was blown to chops. 
(telling it like it is) Legs are merely props. (You can get along 
without them, if needs be.) One wasn't scratched, praise God 
Almighty, (cynicism or sincerity?). Jim's mad. This is gallows 
humour at its grimmest. Little wonder that one veteran 
described the war as a grim, unsatisfactory, bloody, silly 
business. 


These are the kind of men who can experience the chances 
described in Owen's poem, pack up their old kit bags, and still 
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go on, with a weary shrug and a smile. 
Strange Meeting 


It seemed that out of battle | escaped 
Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped 
Through granites which titanic wars had groined. 


Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 
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Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as | probed them, one sprang up, and stared 
With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands, as if to bless. 

And by his smile, | knew that sullen hall,- 

By his dead smile | knew we stood in Hell. 


With a thousand pains that vision's face was grained; 
Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground, 
And no guns thumped, or down the flues made moan. 
“Strange friend,” | said, “here is no cause to mourn.” 
“None,” said that other, “save the undone years, 
The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also, | went hunting wild 

After the wildest beauty in the world, 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided hair, 

But mocks the steady running of the hour, 

And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here. 

For by my glee might many men have laughed, 

And of my weeping something had been left, 

Which must die now | mean the truth untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we spoiled, 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress. 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress. 
Courage was mine, and | had mystery, 

Wisdom was mine, and | had mastery: 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot-wheels, 
| would go up and wash them from sweet wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

| would have poured my spirit without stint 

But not through wounds; not on the cess of war. 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 
lam the enemy you killed, my friend. 

| Knew you in this dark: for so you frowned 

Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

| parried; but my hands were loath and cold. 

Let us sleep now...” 


Owen's poem Strange Meeting foreshadows his death. He 
dreams that he has escaped from the battle down a long, dark 
tunnel beneath the trenches. Along the walls of the tunnel lie 
many young soldiers. They are in battle-dress, too deep in their 
own thoughts or too deep in death to be stirred by his touch. But 
as he probes the bodies, one springs up, a look on his face that 
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suggests he and Owen have met before. The look changes to a 
smile, and by that dead smile Owen realises that he, too, is 
dead, and that they are all in Hell. The stranger's face is lined 
with pain; the agony continues though no blood seeps down 
from the trenches above and for once they cannot hear the 
monotonous roar of the guns. 


“Strange friend,” says Owen, “we have no reason to be sad 
here.” But the stranger sighs, saying there is no reason to be 
sad except for the hopelessness of it all, all the years lost, the 
years they will never live. Like Owen, this young man had loved 
life, and like Owen he had loved beauty, but not the beauty of 
wisdom or a lovely girl with braided hair, but the beauty of 
truth. Like Owen, he could have told men about the pity of war, 
the horror of it all, the uselessness of it all, the wasted young 
lives. And now men might never understand: they would go on 
fighting useless wars forever, not marching forward into the 
sunny uplands of progress but back into the barbarism of blood- 
filled days. 


Once, like Owen, he had the courage to tell men the truth, to tell 
them what they did not want to hear, and he had the words and 
the voice with which to tell them. His truths would be like water 
from sweet wells that could wash away the blood from the 
wheels of the chariots of war. He would pour out his truth until 
men were healed. 


Yet all that was gone. For yesterday on the battlefield, he, a 
young German soldier, had fought hand to hand, bayonet to 
bayonet, with Owen, and, in killing each other, they had killed 
themselves. The voice of the poets on either side had been 
stilled by the poets themselves. And what remained but to lay 
down their arms. Lay themselves down amongst the dead. Take 
each other in their arms, and sleep for eternity..... 


This is a difficult poem. But it is not necessary to understand 
every phrase, every reference, every nuance. It is best to let the 
mood of the poem sweep over you by tracking the mood of the 
young soldiers in the poem. 


The poem begins in mystery. Young Owen has escaped. The 
noise of the battle is stilled. He is groping his way down a long, 
dark tunnel. But where is it taking him? The tunnel seems to be 
an extension of the trenches. It is lined with sleeping men - 
asleep or dead? Owen is confused, bewildered, frightened. 
Suddenly a sleeper springs up. He is stunned, but there is also 
the shock of recognition. The stranger seems to recognise him, he 
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smiles, and Owen realises where they are - in Hell. But at least 
he has company now. There is no cause for sadness here. 


But there is, deeper than he can know. For the stranger is a 
young soldier like himself, a young German soldier who was also 
a poet. Like Owen, he will never have the life he was promised. 
But worse still, he will never be able to use his gift, the voice of 
poetry, to warn men of the pity and horror of war. The slaughter 
will continue, not only in this war but in the wars to come, for so 
many of their generation have been cut down by the rapid rattle 
of machine gunfire raking the trenches. And what irony! For 
these young men, Owen and the stranger, were closer than they 
knew. Only yesterday they had grappled hand to hand on the 
battlefield in a fight to the death that had taken both their lives. 
Now their voices were silenced. Now who would tell the truth to 
the dying legions above their heads? For them, the rest was 
silence, and sleep. 


Owen is famous for his images of war. But in this poem there 
are only a few images, though powerful ones: the tunnel to Hell, 
the lifeless sleepers, the calm eyes and braided hair of beauty, 
the young men jabbing with their bayonets. But in this poem, 
images take second place to the flow of ideas. And the central 
idea is the uselessness, the futility, the waste and the horror of 
war. And these ideas are presented in the German soldier's long 
monologue, which of course is the voice of Owen himself. But by 
putting his ideas into the mouth of an enemy soldier, Owen 
makes them universal. What he says is equally true, equally 
valid for all young soldiers, no matter whose side they are on. 


The flow of the poem is helped by the same device that Philip 
Larkin uses in Toads Revisited. The poem is in rhyming 
couplets, but the rhymes are not always strict: escaped/scooped, 
groined/groaned, moan/mourn, mystery/mastery. Rather they 
suggest each other through similar sounds. This is called 
assonance, and it prevents the poem from becoming trite and 
predictable. 


Are all wars futile? The answer is a matter of opinion. While the 
First World War was the politicians' and generals' war, the 


Second World War can be fairly described as the people's war. 
Few people outside the corridors of power knew what the First 
World War was about; in the Second people were united in the 
belief that Hitler and the Nazis had to be resisted, no matter the 
cost. But to Owen's proposition that war is a titanic waste of 
young lives there can be little dissent. Those who do not agree 
have only to visit the battle fields of Flanders where amongst 
the poppies stretching redly away for mile after mile are the 
serried ranks of small white crosses, each one representing a 
life given, a life wasted, a life never lived. 

Anthem for Doomed Youth 


What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them from prayers or bells, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs, - 

The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


Wilfred Owen 
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Anthem for Doomed Youth may be the most famous poem to 
come out of the First World War. The poem has come to 
symbolize not only what the Great War meant to those who fell 
in it, but what it meant to those who were left behind. 


It is not an easy poem. Its images and ideas are not immediately 
accessible. Its language is obscure in parts. Yet it has the power 
of an anthem. An anthem, the dictionary tells us, is a song of 
loyalty or devotion, a musical composition for a choir, usually set 
to words from the Bible, a religious chant. It is rather like 
William Blake's Jerusalem, or Rule Britannia, or Flower of 
Scotland; we sing along, knowing only half the words, 
understanding only partially what we are singing, but caught up 
in the emotion that the song, the anthem represents and 
symbolizes. 

The sonnet opens with a powerful question: what funeral chimes 
do we hear for those young soldiers sent up the line to be 
slaughtered like cattle? And the terrible answer - only the 
barrage of the great guns and the rapid rattle of the machine 
guns. There are no choirboys to lament their passing; only the 
shrill, demented chorus of screaming, wailing, exploding shells 
sings to them - and bugles calling for them from sad shires as 
the telegrams arrive to inform families that sons, brothers, and 
fathers have been killed in action. 


In the octave (the first eight lines), Owen turns the war into a 
killing machine with a life of its own. He personifies war, and 
turns it into a malevolent beast that feeds on its own children. 
The guns are monstrously angry; the machine guns stutter out 
their hatred of life; the shells wail overhead. Only the bugles 
sound a human note as they call to the fallen across the shires 
and counties from where the young men came. 


The anger turns to resignation and tenderness in the sestet (the 
final six lines). The war is seen no more; the images soften. The 
glimmer of dying light in the soldiers' eyes will serve as candles 
of remembrance. The deathly pale colour of those who loved 
them will serve as the shrouds for their coffins. Our loving 
thoughts of them will be their flowers, and at each slow dusk a 
drawing-down of blinds as we turn a while from the world and 
take time to remember them. 


Owen's sonnet is a study in metaphor and simile. Throughout 
the poem, war and its aftermath are described in terms of 
church services and observation: prayers (orisons), choirs, 
candles, the pall (coffin shroud). The universality of war 
becomes the universality of religious ceremony, but his fallen 
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soldiers are beyond the need for the Church; we who remember 
them are the only Church they need. 


To understand Owen's anthem is to understand why we wear 
red poppies and stand in silence on November 11. 


Attack 


At dawn the ridge emerges massed and dun 

In the wild purple of the glowering sun 
Smouldering through spouts of drifting smoke that shroud 
The menacing scarred slope; and, one by one, 
Tanks creep and topple forward to the wire. 

The barrage roars and lifts. Then, clumsily bowed 
With bombs and guns and shovels and battle-gear, 
Men jostle and climb to meet the bristling fire. 
Lines of grey, muttering faces, masked with fear, 
They leave the trenches, going over the top, 

While time ticks blank and busy on their wrists, 
And hope, with furtive eyes and grappling fists, 
Flounders in the mud. O Jesu, make it stop!! 


Siegfried Sassoon 
Wirers 


‘Pass it along, the wiring party’s going out’ - 

And yawning sentries mumble, ‘Wirers going out.’ 
Unravelling; twisting; hammering stakes with muffled thud, 
They toil with stealthy haste and anger in their blood. 


The Boche sends up a flare. Black forms stand rigid there 
Stock-still like posts; then darkness, and the clumsy ghosts 
Stride thither and thither, whispering, tripped by clutching snare 
Of snags and tangles. 

Ghastly dawn with vaporous coasts 

Gleams desolate along the sky, night’s misery ended. 


Young Hughes was badly hit; | heard him carried away, 

Moaning at every lurch; no doubt he'll die today. 

But we can Say the front-line wire’s been safely mended. 
Siegfried Sassoon 

Attack & Wirers 

Siegfried Sassoon was born at Weirleigh, near Paddock Wood, 


in Kent, and educated at Marlborough and Clare College, 
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Cambridge. He enlisted in August 1914 as a trooper in the 
Sussex Yeomanry. Like many young soldiers, he went off to war 
with hopes of finding high adventure and glory. As the war 
dragged on, and the casualties mounted into their millions, 
Sassoon turned against the war and made his protest public. He 
was sent to Craiglockhart Hospital in Edinburgh for 'mental 
treatment’. There he met Wilfred Owen, and the two young poet- 
warriors shared ideas about poetry and the horrors of the war. 
Unlike Owen, Sassoon survived the war; he described his 
experiences in his poetry, his diaries, several novels and his 
autobiography, Siegfried's Journey. He died in 1967. 


In Attack, Sassoon gives us a glimpse of what it was like for 
thousands of soldiers waiting for dawn to come up before they 
went ‘over the top' of the trenches into No Man's Land. The 
scene before them is desolate: a_battle-scarred broken 
landscape of craters, often mined, often strung with barbed 
wire. And on the other side, massed machine guns waiting to 
mow them down as they walked, ran, stumbled and staggered to 
their deaths. 


Dawn reveals the target of the attack: a ridge turned purple by 
the rising sun, smouldering through the smoke that drifts across 
the battlefield, its slopes scarred by the wounds of previous 
attacks. Tanks creep forward to flatten some of the barbed wire. 
The barrage of guns roars over the battlefield, then dies away. 
Men, bowed down with bombs, guns, and shovels, jostle and 
climb over the tops of the trenches into the bristling machine 
gun fire. The grey figures edge forward, faces masked with fear, 
into the mud, knowing that most will not return from yet 
another futile attack. Time means nothing now. They will go 
forward until they are cut down, or until they are summoned 
back to the trenches by shrill whistles from their officers. And 
hope, like so many of their comrades, falters, flounders and falls 
in the mud. Across the battlefield there is a silent scream: O 
Jesu, make it stop! 


In the Wirers, we are with one of the small groups of soldiers 
who went out at night to lay mile after mile of barbed wire. The 
sleepy sentries yawn indifferently; they see it so often, it means 
little to them. The party of six or seven men are out there in No 
Man's Land, hammering in stakes, unravelling and twisting the 
wire. A German flare goes up. They stand rigid in the darkness, 
half-expecting the rattle of a machine gun or the ping of a 
sniper's bullet. The light dies away, and the clumsy ghosts 
continue their work, whispering, tripping, tangled in their own 
wire. Dawn blooms like blood on the horizon. They scuttle back 
to the trenches, the night's misery ended. 
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Young Hughes was badly hit. He was carried away, moaning at 
every lurch. No doubt he'll die today. But we (the survivors) can 
say the front-line wire's been safely mended. Sassoon's final 
verse is full of irony and sad cynicism. The lad's life seems to 
count for so little. The survivors must shrug off their guilt by 
taking consolation in the wire being safely mended. They had 
done their duty; they have survived; until the next night when 
the wirers go out. For no matter what the cost, the wirers go 
out, and the war goes on. 


Sassoon wrote from bitter experience. Enlisted August 1914. 
Commissioned as a 2nd Lieutenant May 1915. Awarded Military Cross 
June 1916. Invalided home in August 1916. Wounded and invalided 
home in April 1917. Promoted to Lieutenant July 1917. Received head 
wound in July 1918 and invalided home. Demobilized with rank of 
Captain in March 1919. 


The Veteran 


May, 1916 

We came upon him sitting in the sun, 
Blinded by war, and left. And past the fence 

There came young soldiers from the Hand and Flower, 
Asking advice of his experience. 


And he said this, and that, and told them tales, 
And all the nightmares of each empty head 
Blew into air; then, hearing us beside, 
‘Poor chaps, how’d they know what it’s like?’ he said. 


And we stood there, and watched him as he sat, 
Turning his sockets where they went away, 
Until it came to one of us to ask 
‘And you’re - how old?’ 
‘Nineteen, the third of May.’ 


Margaret Postgate Cole 
The Veteran 


A blinded soldier sits by the side of the road. Raw recruits 
making their way to the front line trenches stop and ask for his 
advice. He is obviously an ‘old stager' who has seen it all. He 
describes some of the grim truths of trench warfare. Realising 
he has been overheard, he comments, Poor chaps, how would 
they know what it's like? The empty sockets of his eyes follow 
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them blindly down the road. One of the passers-by asks, almost 
casually, And you're - how old? The answer comes: this veteran 
will be nineteen years old on the third of May. 


The poem is almost unbearably poignant. 


Consider the effect of these: We came upon him sitting in the 
sun; the abruptness of the phrase and left; all the nightmares of 
each empty head blew into the air; the blinded soldier describes 
the youngsters as poor chaps; turning his sockets; the hesitancy 
in the voice that asks And you're - how old?,; the childlike 
simplicity of the reply, Nineteen, the third of May. 


In discussing these effects in detail, you will realise what makes 
this apparently simple poem so sharply distressing, and so 
packed full of meaning. Of poetry A.E. Houseman wrote: 
“Meaning is of the intellect, poetry is not... Poetry (is) more 
physical than intellectual... (It exists) to transfuse emotion - not 
to transmit thought but to set up in the reader's sense a 
vibration corresponding to what was felt by the writer.” To 
what extent does The Veteran set up emotional vibrations in 
you? 


We will remember them. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Last Lesson of the Afternoon 


When will the bell ring, and end this weariness? 

How long have they tugged the leash, and strained apart 
My pack of unruly hounds! | cannot start 

Them again on a quarry of knowledge they hate to hunt 
| can haul them and urge them no more. 


Now longer now can | endure the brunt 

Of the books that lie out on the desks; a full threescore 
Of several insults of blotted pages, and scrawl 

Of slovenly work that they have offered me. 

lam sick, and what on earth is the good of it all? 

What good to them or me, | cannot see! 


So, shall | take 
My last dear fuel of life to heap on my soul 
And kindle my will to a flame that shall consume 
Their dross of indifference; and take the toll 
Of their insults in punishment? - | will not! - 


| will not waste my soul and my strength for this. 
What do | care for all that they do amiss! 

What is the point of this teaching of mine, and of this 
Learning of theirs? It all goes down the same abyss. 


What does it matter to me, of they can write 

A description of a dog, or if they can’t? 

What is the point? To us both, it is all my aunt! 
And yet I’m supposed to care, with all my might. 


| do not, and will not; they won’t and they don’t; and that’s all! 

| shall keep my strength for myself; they can keep theirs as well. 
Why should we beat our heads against the wall 

Of each other? | shall sit and wait for the bell. 


DH Lawrence 


Teachers are human, all too human. They have their good days 
and their bad days: days when teaching is the best of all 
possible vocations, and days when they can't figure out how on 
earth they got into the business in the first place. Teachers are 
better than most at putting on a brave face and a brave show of 
enthusiasm even, or especially when their students are at their 
most depressingly unenthusiastic; when skipping through the 
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daisy-dotted meadows of learning becomes a trudge through 
three-feet of treacle-like sludge. 


In Last Lesson of the Afternoon, Lawrence describes one of 
those days when he has been unable to excite enthusiasm in 
either himself or his charges, the day dwindling to a tedious 
wait for the final bell. In the opening verse, he employs an 
extended metaphor to describe himself as the huntsman and his 
students as a pack of unruly hounds who are not remotely 
interested in the pursuit of knowledge. His patience and energy 
are exhausted; he can pull or push them no longer. 


The second verse describes the reality of row upon row of 
desks, behind which sit some sixty bored and restless pupils, 
and on which lie their exercise books, scrawled full of the slack, 
slovenly, sloppy work they have done for him. He takes their 
offerings as a personal insult, and sees no worth in it, neither 
for them or for himself. He is sick of the whole weary business. 


To be fair, Lawrence taught in schools crammed with the 
children of mining folk. not much concerned with learning. The 
boys would soon follow their fathers down the pits, while the 
girls would marry young and mother a new generation of 
miners. They were also educated at a time when learning was 
by rote and by drill, anathema to the creative fire that burned in 
Lawrence. 


Lawrence returns to metaphor, and to the use of rhetorical 
questions. Will he burn the last of his fuel (his energy) to light a 
fire that will consume (destroy) their indifference (lack of 
interest) to what he wants to teach them - only to be answered 
by the insulting work they produce? His answer is emphatic - 
he will not waste his soul and strength for this. He sees no point 
in his teaching or their learning. In the fullness of their lives it is 
without significance or meaning. 


The language becomes as simple and direct as his pupils himself 
would use. What does it matter to me, if they can write a 
description of a dog, or if they can't? What is the point? To us 
both, it is all my aunt! Lawrence becomes ruthlessly honest. He 
knows he is supposed to care - but he doesn't and he won't; his 
pupils won't and they don't. Better if both sides keep their 
strength. Better not to beat their heads against a brick wall - 
especially when the brick wall is each other. Better just to sit 
and wait for the bell. 


Sadness, frustration, anger, resignation are the dominant moods 
of the poem. But it also has a robust honesty, frankness and 
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openness that save it from being merely a bout of self-pity. 
Lawrence could not become so angry if he did not care at all; it 
is the fact that he cares about these children, of whom he had 
been one not so long ago, that makes him angry. There was not 
much he could do about it; the system did not encourage 
creative, imaginative teaching. Listen and repeat, was the order 
of the day, a fairly practical system in the face of classes of sixty 
children, very few of whom were able, like Lawrence, to use 
education as a vehicle to a different kind of life. 


Lawrence did not remain a school teacher for very long, and he 
had days of joy in class as well as days of tedious despair, for 
Lawrence knew what really matters in a classroom are the souls 
and spirits of everyone who sits behind a desk, and that includes 
the teacher as well. Now, who among you will put up his hand 
and ask how long it is to the bell? 

In Mrs Tilscher’s Class 


You could travel up the Blue Nile 

with your finger, tracing the route 

while Mrs Tilscher chanted the scenery. 

Tana. Ethiopia. Khartoum. Aswan. 

That for an hour, then a skittle of milk 

and the chalky Pyramids rubbed into the dust. 
A window opened with a long pole. 

The laugh of a bell swung by a running child. 


This was better than home. Enthralling books. 

The classroom glowed like a sweetshop. 

Sugar paper. Coloured shapes. Bradley and Hindley 
faded, like the faint, uneasy smudge of a mistake. 
Mrs Tilscher loved you. Some mornings, you found 
she’d left a gold star by your name. 

The scent of a pencil slowly, carefully shaved. 

A xylophone’s nonsense heard from another form. 


Over the Easter term, the inky tadpoles changed 

from commas into exclamation marks. Three frogs 
hopped in the playground, freed by a dunce, 

followed by a line of kids, jumping and croaking 

away from the lunch queue. A rough boy 

told you how you were born. You kicked him, but stared 
at your parents, appalled, when you got back home. 


That feverish July, the air tasted of electricity. 

A tangible alarm made you always untidy, hot, 
fractious under the heavy, sexy sky. You asked her 
how you were born and Mrs Tilscher smiled, 
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then turned away. Reports were handed out. 
You ran through the gates, impatient to be grown, 
as the sky split open into a thunderstorm. 


Carol Ann Duffy 


In Mrs Tilscher's Class life is excitement and exploration where 
all things are possible in the pursuit of learning. Of course, Mrs 
Tilscher's classroom belongs to a much later age than that of 
Lawrence when education became a process of discovery rather 
than the dull routine of rote-learning. 


If we are lucky, all of us will have spent at least some time in 
our junior school with our personal equivalent of Mrs Tilscher 
who had obviously taken time and care to create a warm, 
friendly, vibrant classroom that glowed like a sweet shop. Carol 
Ann Duffy's description must tug at the heart strings as she stirs 
memories of what many people consider the best days of their 
lives. 


How many hours did you spend tracing features in your Atlas of 
the World as your teacher chanted the place names? Do you 
remember free milk in little half pint bottles that looked like 
skittles? Were you given the privilege of cleaning the 
blackboard, or opening the tall windows with a hook at the end 
of along pole, or sounding the playtime bell? 


How bright your classroom was with its endlessly changing 
displays created from sugar paper and coloured shapes! How 
tempting the shelves of books, picture books, with lots of 
pictures! The thrill of a gold star by your name! Awarded by a 
woman you respected and adored - how she must have loved 
you! Sharpened pencils with the curly shavings dropping into 
the waste paper basket. The tinkle of a xylophone that lasted 
longer than the whispered menace of the names Brady and 
Hindley who were supposed to have - it could be true - 
murdered little children. 


Over Easter the tadpoles grew and grew _ until they 
metamorphosed into something else - frogs that escaped and 
hopped their way to freedom, followed by jumping, croaking 
kids. Do you remember how your eyes widened when a rough, 
nasty boy told you the facts of life? In disbelief you kicked him. 
In disgust you stared at your parents when you got home. Birds 
did it, bees did it, but surely not mum and dad! 


July arrived. The air was electric with the prospect of summer 
holidays, and beyond them the Darkest Africa of secondary 
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school. You were growing up. Your teenage years were not too 
far distant. You felt untidy, hot, fractious, always ready to argue 
about everything, and about nothing. Your body was growing, 
your emotions harder to cope with. Sex, which had never been 
mentioned before, was now unmentionable. You had to find out, 
you had to be sure. You took the plunge and asked Mrs Tilscher. 
Smiling, she turned away: your questions were too grown-up, 
they did not belong in the immature, innocent world of the 
junior school. 


The end was nigh. End of term, end of year, end of Key Stage 2 
reports were handed out; the final hymn finally sung. You ran 
out of the school gates, weary of childhood, impatient to grow 
up. And over your head broke the thunderstorm of adolescence. 


Carol Ann Duffy's poem is a wonderful evocation of childhood 
and junior school, of the stability and security it provides, and 
how it must end as certainly as childhood ends. The familiar 
landmarks are there: the atlas, the milk bottles, the glowing 
displays, the chalky dust, the long window poles, the handbell; 
the gold stars, the pencil shavings, the sugar paper and 
coloured shapes; the dark rumours filtering in from the alien 
adult world; the tadpoles that change into frogs, the miracle of 
birth, and the menace of sex; the thrilling terror of the final 
weeks of the final year; the promise and threat of secondary 
school with its big boys and big girls, and dozens of anonymous 
teachers who hardly know you; and inside you the biological 
clock relentlessly urging you onward from carefree child into 
careworn teenager with no way back to dear Mrs Tilscher who 
loved you enough to leave a gold star by your name. 


And the realisation that you wouldn't want to go back - even if 
you could. 


The Choosing 


We were first equal Mary and | 

with the same coloured ribbons in mouse-coloured hair 
and with equal shyness, 

we curtseyed to the lady councillor 

for copies of Collins’ Children’s Classics. 

First equal, equally proud. 


Best friends too Mary and | 

a common bond of being cleverest (equal) 
in our small school’s small class. 

| remember the competition for top desk 
or to real aloud the lesson 
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at school service. 
At my terrible fear 
of her superiority at sums. 


| remember the housing scheme 

where we both stayed. 

The same houses, different homes, 

where the choices got made. 

| don’t know exactly why they moved, 

but anyway they went. 

Something about a three-apartment 

and a cheaper rent. 

But from the top deck of the high-school bus 
I'd glimpse among the others on the corner 
Mary’s father, mufflered, contrasting strangely 
with the elegant greyhounds by his side. 


He didn’t believe in high school education, 
especially for girls, 
or in forking out for uniforms. 


Ten years later on a Saturday - 

1am coming from the library - 

sitting near me on the bus, 

Mary 

with a husband who is tall, curly haired, has eyes 
for no one else but Mary. 


Her arms are round the full-shaped vase 
that is her body. 

Oh, you can see where the attraction lies 
in Mary’s life - 

not that | envy her, really. 


And | am coming from the library 

with my arms full of books. 

| think of those prizes that were ours for the taking 
and wonder when the choices got made 

we don’t remember making. 


Liz Lochhead 
Think of a friend you have in school. Visualise that friend. Now 
think forward... about ten years. What do you think your friend 


will be like? What will he/she be doing? What will you be like? 
What will you be doing? Of course fate and luck will play an 
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important part in your destinies. But so will the choices you 
make, and the choices that are made for you. 


In The Choosing, Liz Lochhead describes how the choices made 
by herself and her best friend Mary led them to different lives. 
In school, though friends and very much alike in appearance and 
temperament, they were, rivals, too. Their cleverness was a 
common bond as they competed for the top desk or the 
opportunity to reads aloud the lesson at school service. First 
equal and equally proud, they often shared top prizes though Liz 
was secretly terrified of Mary's superior ability in arithmetic. 


Both girls came from working class backgrounds and lived on 
the same housing estate, called schemes in Scotland, until 
Mary's family moved away. The girls lost touch with each other: 
Liz won a place at grammar school; Mary was sent to a non- 
selective school since her father didn't believe in high school 
education, especially for girls, or in forking out for uniforms. 
Mary's father did believe in forking out on his racing 
greyhounds. 


Ten years later, on a Saturday, coming from the library, Liz 
spots Mary on the bus. She is sitting by her tall, curly-haired 
husband, who has eyes for no one else but his full-figured, 
heavily pregnant wife. Despite her protestation - not that I envy 
her - the addition of the word really gives Liz away: Mary's 
fulfilment is in her husband and child; Liz must be content with 
her books and the life of the mind. She poses two questions as 
much to us as to herself: when do we make those choices that 
lead to the lives we have, and how conscious are we of their 
significance when we make them? 


Liz Lochhead is describing a dilemma that faced thousands of 
Scottish children and families before grammar schools and 
selective education were abolished in Scotland in favour of 
comprehensive schools. Many working class children won places 
at grammar schools on the basis of their 11+ results. Many 
families chose not to send their children to grammar schools, 
especially girls for whom an academic education was not prized. 
Many could not afford the uniform and other accoutrements of 
selective education. Others were not sent because a grammar 
school education tended to alienate children from their working 
class roots and background. Liz's family chose to send her; 
Mary's did not. 


By her use of detail, Liz Lochhead ensures that we see the girls 


as 'real' people rather than exemplars of a philosophical debate. 
The ribbons in the mouse-coloured hair, their shyness, the 
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ubiquitous Collins' Children's Classics, the top desk, the housing 
scheme, the high school bus, Mary's mufflered father trotting 
along with his elegant greyhounds, the curly-haired husband 
(curly hair is much-prized in Scotland), the full-shaped vase of 
Mary's body, Liz's arms full of books - perhaps a poor substitute 
for an armful of living baby. 


Liz Lochhead makes no judgement about one life being better 
than the other. That is not her concern. She is concerned not so 
much about the choices themselves but how and when and why 
we make them. Many people in life pause, if they pause at all, 
and wonder how they got where they are in life. It is certain 
they made choices, but how aware were they that such and such 
a choice would have such and such a consequence? 


Are you planning your life or drifting through it? Look ten years 
down the line. Where do you want to be and why? How will you 
get there? And then the question which will repeat itself again 
and again through your life - What next? 


My Grandmother 


She kept an antique shop - or it kept her. 
Among the Apostle spoons and Bristol glass, 
The faded silks, the heavy furniture, 

She watched her own reflection in the brass 
Salvers and silver bowls, as if to prove 
Polish was all, there was no need of love. 


And | remember how | once refused 
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To go out with her, since | was afraid. 

It was perhaps a wish not to be used 

Like antique objects. Though she never said 
That she was hurt, | still could feel the guilt 
Of that refusal, guessing how she felt. 


Later, too frail to keep a shop, she put 

All her best things in one long narrow room. 

The place smelt old, of things too long kept shut, 
The smell of absences where shadows come 
That can’t be polished. There was nothing then 
To give her own reflection back again. 


And when she died | felt no grief at all, 

Only the guilt of what | once refused. 

| walked into her room among the tall 

Sideboards and cupboards - things she never used 
But needed: and no finger-marks were there, 

Only the new dust falling through the air. 


Elizabeth Jennings 


My Grandmother by Elizabeth Jennings is 
as crammed with detail as A Crabbit Old 
Woman by Phyllis McCormack is bereft of 
it. For this is clearly a_ particular 
grandmother, the poet's grandmother 
about whom Jennings has _ such 
ambivalent feelings. 


The old woman in the nursing home may 
be difficult and querulous at times but she 
is loving, caring and warm-hearted; the 
grandmother, surrounded by the bric a 
brac of her antique shop, strikes us as RPSL EA 
cold, aloof, unloving and unloved. Hardly a single possession of 
the old woman is mentioned; whereas the grandmother is 
defined by her possessions. 


We can visualise the grandmother moving around the antique 
shop from which she derived her livelihood, fingering and 
dusting the Apostle spoons, the Bristol glass, the brass salvers, 
the silver bowls, the faded silks and the heavy furniture. Her 
possessions seem to have taken the place of her family, to have 
taken the place of love in her life. Later, when she became too 
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frail to keep the shop, the best things were crammed in one long 
narrow room, a room that cannot fail to remind us of a coffin. 


There is an overwhelming sense of claustrophobia. The 
grandmother is shut up in her room surrounded by her things 
and the smell of age. Into the room come other smells, the 
smells of youth and hope, of family and loved ones, shadows of 
what might have been - and none of these can be polished. The 
grandmother cannot reach out and touch them, for she lost 
contact with her family a long long time ago. 


When she died, the poet felt no grief at all, only the guilt of 
something that had happened a few years earlier. She had 
refused to go out walking with her grandmother because she did 
not want to be treated as a possession, as a thing. And the guilt 
of that refusal had remained with her. Why? Because although 
someone may refuse to love us that does not stop us loving 
them. And, in her way, the poet had remained true to her 
grandmother throughout her life. 


Now she walked into her grandmother's room, among the tall 
sideboards and cupboards - things she never used but needed 
because they gave her an identity, gave her a feeling of worth, 
gave her a reason to go on. But things are only things, and the 
poet stood amongst them watching new dust falling through the 
air on those useless things that in the end had made her 
grandmother's life useless and empty. 


My Grandmother is a sad and melancholic poem; the 
grandmother has far less than the old woman in the nursing 
home, for the woman in the nursing home has lived life to the 
full while the grandmother pottered out her days surrounded by 
things and not people; and things without people are only that - 
things. 


The poem has a second dimension; the grandmother has failed 
to connect with her family, and her granddaughter has failed to 
connect with her. She is aware that there was a moment when 
they might have connected, when they could have gone out for a 
walk together, but she had refused, frightened to take the risk 
of becoming one of her grandmother's ‘things’, a collector's 
item. Too late, Elizabeth Jennings realises that only people who 
do not take risks lose, but at least through the medium of her 
poem she can pass on the message to us: 'Reach out - I'll be 
there’. 


My Grandmother is a very disciplined poem. The control 
exercised by the poet reflects the strict control the grandmother 
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exercised over her own life and relationships. There are four 
verses, each of six lines, with the rhyme scheme: a- b-a-b-c- 
c. It is written in iambic pentameter. In English poetry, meter is 
made up of a recurring pattern of stressed and unstressed 
syllables. If we look closely at most of the lines in The 
Grandmother, we can see that each line has ten syllables, 
arranged in pairs - one unstressed syllable followed by a 
stressed: ~ /. Each of these units of rhythm is called a foot, and 
this basic pattern is repeated five times, giving us five feet to a 
line. 


The process of sorting out the metrical pattern of a poem is 
called scansion. With the help of your teacher, scan some lines 
from the poem: 


There are variations in some lines. These are intentional since 
the poet wishes to avoid getting into an over-predictable 
rhythm. Similarly, some lines run into the next line (Respect the 
punctuation!), which keeps the poem from sounding like a 
predictable nursery rhyme, and allows the poet to extend the 
idea in his mind. 


Taken together, The Crabbit Old Woman and My Grandmother 
provide a number of moving insights into the lives of the elderly 
and not-so-elderly, and remind us that 'as we sow, so shall we 
reap.' 


Island Man 


(for a Caribbean island man in London 
who still wakes up to the sound of the sea) 


Morning 

and island man wakes up 

to the sound of blue surf 

in his head 

the steady breaking and wombing 


wild sea birds 

and fishermen pushing out to sea 

the sun surfacing defiantly 

from the east 

of his small emerald island 

he always comes back groggily groggily 


Comes back to sands 
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of a grey metallic roar 
to surge of wheels 
in the dull North Circular roar 


muffling muffling 

his crumpled pillow waves 
island man heaves himself 
Another London day 
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Two Old Black Men on a Leicester Square Park Bench 


What do you dream of you 
old black men sitting 

on park benches staunchly 
wrapped up in scarves 

and coats of silence 

eyes far away from the cold 
grey and strutting 

pigeons 

ashy fingers trembling 
(though it’s said that the old 
hardly ever feel the cold) 


do you dream revolutions 
you could have forged 

or mourn 

some sunfull woman you 
might have known a 
hibiscus flower 

ghost memories of desire 


O it’s easy 

to rainbow the past 
after all the letters from 
home spoke of hardships 


and the sun was traded long ago 


Grace Nichols 


Island Man & Two Old Black Men..... 


Perhaps it takes a woman to get inside the head and heart, as 
well as under the skin of a man. Especially a man who has been 
displaced and dislocated from another world and another life. 
Such a man is the ‘island man’ of Grace Nichols’ poem. 


Here we have a man, born and raised in a Caribbean paradise, 
who now wakes up every morning to the thunderous roar of the 
North Circular road as it winds its way past his home. 


Once his life was painted in vibrant primary colours: the blue of 
the sea and sky, the yellow of the sand, the green of the waving 
palm trees. Now there is the dull, drab metallic grey of London 
where the effort is not to push his fishing boat out to sea but to 
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drag his weary carcass from his crumpled bed into the numb 
tedium of life in the metropolis. 


Is this all too simple? It probably is. Have you ever wondered 
why Caribbean folk would give up their Eden for our miserable 
Golgotha? Of course, there are factors, political and economic 
which have driven many to our cold grey Northern shores. But 
these do not lessen their loss. And it is the women folk who are 
acutely aware of their menfolk’s loss, and appreciate where 
their boy-men would like to be. 


Tomorrow morning when you wake up, lie in bed for a little 
while, and try to imagine where you would like to be. Direct 
your life towards that future. Caribbean blue or London grey? 
What are you waiting for? 


It is tempting and legitimate to see the two old black men sitting 
on a Leicester Square Park Bench as the island man grown old. 
The same dreams wash on the shores of his memory as he sits 
happed up against the grey London cold. 


This is a man who could have led a revolution on his island 
home. A man who once loved a brown-skinned woman with a 
smile like the sun. A man whose symbol could have been the 
exotic hibiscus flower, not the shabby London pigeon 
scavenging for scraps from other people’s tables. 


But there is always reality. It is so easy to wear rose-coloured 
spectacles, to see the past through the prism of a rainbow, to 
forget the hardships that drove him from his island home are 
still there. Island Man traded the sun long ago for the security 
of another island, set in the cold, grey waters of the North Sea. 
Was it worth it? 


It looks like we’re back to Frost’s roads not taken. 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD 
Toads by Philip Larkin 


Why should | let the toad work 
Squat on my life? 

Can’t | use my wit as a pitchfork 
And drive the brute off? 


Six days of the week it soils 
With its sickening poison - 

Just for paying a few bills! 
That’s out of proportion. 


Lots of folk live on their wits: 
Lecturers, lispers, 

Losels, loblolly-men, louts - 
They don’t end up as paupers; 


Lots of folk live up lanes 
With fires in a bucket, 

Eat windfalls and tinned sardines - 
They seem to like it. 


Their nippers have got bare feet, 
Their unspeakable wives 

Are skinny as whippets - and yet 
No one actually starves. 


Ah, were | courageous enough 
To shout Stuff your pension! 

But | know, all too well, that’s the stuff 
That dreams are made on: 


For something sufficiently toad-like 
Squats in me, too; 

Its hunkers are heavy as hard luck, 
And cold as snow, 


And will never allow me to blarney 
My way to getting 

The fame and the girl and the money 
All at one sitting. 


| didn’t say, one bodies the other 
One’s spiritual truth; 

But | do say it’s hard to lose either, 
When you have both. 


Toads 
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The vast majority of the human race has to work for a living. 
Most of the work involves routine. It's pretty much the same day 
after day whatever it is. For most people work is a necessity and 
a habit, and habit can be a great deadener. Yet we go on with it, 
even when routine becomes drudgery, for money makes the 
world go round, and to earn money we have to work. 


We protest, of course. We have the extra ten minutes in bed, the 
occasional illicit day off work, and we dream: maybe, just 
maybe, the fickle finger of fate will point at us this time. Then 
we get up, shrug our shoulders, and get on with the job. 


Philip Larkin protests about work dominating his life. He 
compares work to a great, ugly toad squatting on his back, 
forcing him to work six days a week just to pay a few bills. The 
toad is a demanding taskmaster, but surely six days out of seven 
is asking too much. That's out of proportion. Larkin extends the 
metaphor, saying that the skin of a toad exudes a foul poison, 
just like the poison of work spoils his life. Why can't he use his 
intelligence as a pitchfork to drive the brute off his back? How 
can he find another way to lead a life not dominated by having 
to work? 


Larkin looks around him for inspiration. There are lots of folk 
who live on their wits, and they don't end up as poor folk 
depending on charity. He observes the gypsies and tinkers who 
live up lanes. They live on practically nothing and they seem to 
like it. They cook over fires in buckets, eat windfallen fruit and 
tinned sardines; their children run around barefoot, and their 
wives are as skinny as whippets. They seem content with their 
lot, and none of them is actually starving. 


He sighs 'if only'. If only he had the courage to shout: Stuff your 
pension! [, too, will live the carefree life of the gypsy rover. But 
he recognises a pipe dream when he sees it. His character is 
made of different stuff. There is something of the toad in him, 
some need for security, which will always make him accept the 
dull routine of daily work. In him there is no spirit of adventure; 
he is no risk taker; his pedestrian temperament will never allow 
him to blarney his way to finding fame, fortune and the fancied 
female all at one sitting. Toad on his back, toad in his belly, he 
will plod on to his pension and his place in the park. 


Having accustomed himself to daily routine, and by nature a 


creature of caution, he will never have the nerve to rid himself 
of the first since he will always be burdened by the latter. 
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Phrases pregnant with meaning punctuate the poem. In what 
ways do these phrases make Larkin's writing vivid: use my wit 
as a pitchfork; drive the brute off; losels, loblolly-men, louts; 
unspeakable wives; hunkers as heavy as hard luck? 


Toads is a tightly-disciplined poem. In each four-lined stanza, 
the first and third, and second and fourth lines end with similar 
though not identical vowel-sounds. This sets up a feeling of 
anticipation and expectation in the readers while not restricting 
the poet to the need for exact rhymes. Larkin may be using it to 
echo the repetitive routine of daily work. The first and third 
lines are always longer than the second and the fourth, the 
former having 7 to 9 syllables, the latter 4 to 5. The iambic foot, 
unstressed syllable followed by stressed syllable, is used with 
variations through the poem, giving it a fluent, conversational 
tone. 


This fluency is enhanced by the frequent use of enjambment, 
when the sense of a line carries over to the next line: Why 
should I let the toad work Squat on my life? or Lots of folk live 
up lanes With fires in a bucket. (Always remember to recognise 
and respect the punctuation when reading poetry.) 


What is your response to the view that working five or six days a 
week simply to earn a living is out of order, out of proportion? 
Since you have never had a full-time job, you will have difficulty 
responding to the question. Apply it to your school routine - 
you've been doing that for at least ten years! 


Do we live to work, or do we work to live? Is there a balance 
between the two? Larkin himself never gave a definitive answer 
though he returned to the question eight years later when he 
wrote Toads Revisited in 1962. Read that poem as well and 
decide which reflects your outlook on life more closely. You can 
always change your mind later. 


Toads Revisited 


Walking around the park 
Should feel better than work: 
The lake, the sunshine, 

The grass to lie on, 


Blurred playground noises 


Beyond black-stockinged nurses - 
Not a bad place to be. 
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Yet it doesn’t suit me, 


Being one of the men 

You meet of an afternoon: 
Palsied old-step takers, 
Hare-eyed clerks with the jitters, 


Waxed-fleshed out-patients 
Still vague from accidents, 
And characters in long coats 
Deep in the litter-baskets - 


All dodging the toad work 

By being stupid or weak. 
Think of being them! 

Hearing the hours chime, 
Watching the bread delivered, 
The sun by clouds covered, 
The children going home; 
Think of being them, 


Turning over their failures 

By some bed of lobelias, 
Nowhere to go but indoors, 
No friends but empty chairs - 


No, give me my in-tray, 

My loaf-haired secretary, 

My shall-l-keep-the-call-in-Sir: 
What else can | answer, 


When the lights come on at four 
At the end of another year? 
Give me your arm, old toad; 
Help me down Cemetery Road. 


Philip Larkin 


Toads Revisited 


Poets are ordinary people who see more clearly. That does not 
mean they are always right. Like other people, poets are 
allowed to change their minds. Philip Larkin is clearly one poet 
who did. 
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In an earlier poem, Toads, Philip Larkin compared the everyday 
drudgery of work to a toad squatting on his back. The toad of 
work drove him on six days a week just to pay a few bills, just to 
make sure that he had enough for his pension when his working 
days were over. The toad of work crushed his spirit, stopped 
him from ‘getting the fame and the girl and the money' since the 
toil of everyday work drained him of energy and enthusiasm. 
Larkin asked, Why should I let the toad work squat on my life? 
leading all of us to ask the same question as we wearily trudge 
the treadmill of daily life. 


However, eight years later, Larkin revisited the question of the 
importance of daily work and a daily routine in his poem called 
Toads Revisited. 


Larkin worked as a librarian all his life. As he sat in the park 
during lunchtime, he accepted that walking round the park 
should feel better than work: the lake, the sunshine, the grass to 
lie on, the voices of children looked after by black-stockinged 
nannies. But he also saw other people in the park, and these 
people were in the park because they had nowhere else to go; 
they had no work; no daily routine to give their lives meaning. 


He describes old men shuffling along, young men - the hare- 
eyed clerks with jitters - whose nerves were shot away, people 
with pale, wax-coloured skin recovering from accidents, weird 
characters in long grey coats digging in the litter-baskets. 
Larkin shudders at the thought of being one of them, 
condemned to live aimless lives. They listen to the hours chime 
by, watch bread delivered, clouds cover the sun, and children 
going home from school. And they have nowhere to go except 
indoors to live alone in rooms with empty chairs, endlessly 
turning their failures over in their minds as their lives tick by. 


Larkin wants none of that. Give him his secretary and his dull 
routine as the winter darkness closes around him. And at the 
end of it all, he will toddle arm in arm with his old friend the 
toad to the cemetery, content that his days were filled with work 
and routine. 


Larkin was famous for his gloomy, jaundiced view of life in 
general, and modern life in particular, and his pessimism is 
clear in this poem. He has resigned himself to a dull routine of 
daily work which he sees as drudgery. But is he in fact telling us 
more about his character and personality than about the daily 
routine of work that most people are happy with, or at least 
cheerfully accept? Is Larkin not much more than an old misery 
guts? How can he know what has brought the old men, the 
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young men, people recovering from accidents, and tramps to the 
park? They may once have had the exciting lives that he has 
always been too timid and cautious to have a go at? Is Larkin 
not much more than a Victor Meldrew without the humour? 


It is clear that the toads in the title remain a metaphor for work 
and the central importance it has in most people's lives. And 
the title deliberately refers back to the original poem. In fact, 
the toad is personified and treated as if it were a real person in 
the final verse of the poem where Larkin walks arm-in-arm with 
his old friend down to the graveyard. 


The poem has nine verses. Each verse has four lines. The rhyme 
scheme is a-a-b-b though Larkin is often content with words that 
simply sound like each other rather than strictly rhyme with 
each other: park/work, noises/nurses, them/chime. This is called 
assonance. Using assonance instead of strict rhymes helps the 
poem flow along more easily; it sounds less like a nursery 
rhyme. 


This flexibility is also apparent in the rhythm of the poem. The 
rhythm is there but it is not too strict. Again this allows the 
poem to flow along as if we were listening in on Larkin's private, 
intimate thoughts. The language, too, is simple though Larkin 
employs some striking images: the black-stockinged nurses, the 
palsied step-takers, hare-eyed clerks, waxy-fleshed patients, his 
loaf-haired secretary, and himself strolling arm-in-arm down 
Cemetery Road. 


We may not agree with Larkin that daily work has to mean 
drudgery, but in both poems he does give us a timely warning: 
that work is not the be-all and end-all of human existence. It has 
a place is our lives, but it has to be balanced with so many other 
things - beauty truth, excitement, adventure, sharing, caring - 
that life has to offer. 


The Arrival of the Bee Box 


| ordered this, this clean wood box 

Square as a chair and almost too heavy to lift. 
| would say it was the coffin of a midget 

Or a square baby 

Were there not such a din in it. 


The box is locked, it is dangerous. 
| have to live with it overnight 
And | can’t keep away from it. 
There are no windows, 

so | can’t see what is in there. 


Representing 


oe SYLVIA PLATH 


There is only a little grid, no exit. 


| put my eye to the grid. 

It is dark, dark, 

With the swarmy feeling of African hands 
Minute and shrunk for export, 

Black on black, angrily clambering. 


How can | let them out? 

It is the noise that appals me most of all, 

The unintelligible syllables. 

It is like a Roman mob, 

Small, taken one by one, but my god, together! 


| lay my ear to furious Latin. 

| am not a Caesar. 

| have simply ordered a box of maniacs. 

They can be sent back. 

They can die, | need feed them nothing, | am the owner. 


| wonder how hungry they are. 

| wonder if they would forget me. 

If | just undid the locks and stood back 
and turned into a tree. 

There is the laburnum, its blond colonnades, 
And the petticoats of the cherry. 

They might ignore me immediately 

In my moon suit and funeral veil. 

| am no source of honey 

So why should they turn on me? 
Tomorrow | will be sweet God, 

| will set them free. 


The box is only temporary. 


Sylvia Plath 


The Arrival of the Bee Box 


Imagine that you've been sent a wooden box full of angry bees 
that you have to keep in your home overnight. The box is locked 
but you can hear the furious din the bees are making inside the 
box; it never stops. You cannot see into the box. You can only 
hear the monstrous anger of the bees. You know you are 
perfectly safe, but would that knowledge be enough? Would you 
not be scared, frightened, terrified? My God, the thought of one 
angry bee flying around your darkened bedroom is bad enough, 


but you are faced with thousands of them! 
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There is something disturbing, distressing, upsetting about 
Sylvia Plath's Bee Box that goes well beyond its arrival in her 
home. The poem creates sensations of menace and horror which 
outmeasure the physical presence of the bee box though that is 
unsettling enough. The box is big, almost too heavy to lift; it's 
awkward and clumsy, as square as a Chair. It could be the coffin 
of a midget or a square baby. The phrase and the idea are 
haunting: a baby crammed in a coffin delivered to your door. 
And then there's the noise, worst of all, there's the noise. 


It's a furious din, an irate racket, a demented, desperate desire 
to escape. The noise is appalling, terrifying, uncontrollable. She 
likens them to an angry Roman mob, howling for blood. It's a 
swarm of hooligans, a box of maniacs. How can they be 
appeased? She could send them back, feed them nothing, let 
them die, but she is their owner, she has a responsibility 
towards them. She puts her eye to the grid but all is black. They 
seem like tiny African hands, black on black, shrunk for export. 
How would it feel to have these little hands crawling, 
clambering all over her - over you? The sound, the touch, the 
horror builds. 


What if she undid the lock and set them free? Stood back and 
turned into a tree? Would they ignore her? She is no source of 
honey, so why should they turn on her? She makes a decision. 
Tomorrow she will set them free. After all, the box is only 
temporary. 


Sylvia Plath builds the horror exquisitely: the description of the 
box, her inability to keep away from it, the noise of the bees, the 
image of the tiny African hands crawling over her in their 
thousands, the increasingly appalling desperation of the bees to 
get out, and her decision to open the box. All great horror must 
have elements of suspense, and Sylvia Plath pours it on like 
honey. Should she open the box? Will she open the box? What 
will happen when she opens the box? She cannot keep the bees 
in the box forever; after all, the box is only temporary. 


We hinted that this poem is unsettling for reasons beyond the 
physical. The real horror of the box is spiritual. The bees are 
symbols, a metaphor, for the cares, the fears, the sins, the 
despair, the nightmares, the loss, the desperation in Sylvia 
Plath's life. Like the bees in the box, she has managed to contain 
them, but in her heart she knows they are always there, always 
buzzing in the background of her life and mind. Should she let 
them out, admit they are there, recognise them and face them? 
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Let us imagine the Bee Box is a metaphor - a metaphor for 
Sylvia Plath’s mind - and that the box and the bees are internal, 
not external. The bees are the thoughts that endlessly buzz 
around inside the poet’s skull. She can keep them contained, 
she can control them for now, but what if they escape, what is 
she releases them? Then she will have to face the greatest 
horror of all - madness. The bees are her obsessions, thoughts 
and fears she cannot get rid of. They are with her night and day, 
the background to her waking and sleeping. Her only chance is 
to change not them but herself. Only then will their release 
become her release. 


If you read the poem again, understanding what the real terror 
of the bees is to the poet, you may find it has even greater 
horror. The unintelligible syllables are in fact the confused 
thoughts in her head, clamouring for attention. And what a note 
of horror she strikes in the line Tomorrow I will be sweet God, I 
will set them free. But if she is sweet, she will attracts the bees 
in a swarm, and how will she survive when she is enveloped in 
despair? This is a woman on the edge of a nervous breakdown; 
she is not waving; she is drowning. 


Sylvia Plath (1932 - 1963) wrote powerful, highly personal 
poems, often expressing a sense of desolation. Her poems are 
distinguished by their intensity and sharp imagery. She married 
the poet Ted Hughes in 1956; they separated in 1962. She killed 
herself in 1963. 
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Not Waving but Drowning 


Nobody heard him, the dead 
man, 

But still he lay moaning: 

|! was much further out 

than you thought 

And not waving but drowning. 


Poor chap, he always loved 
larking 

And how he’s dead 

It must have been too cold for 
him 

his heart gave way, 

They said. 

Oh, no no no, it was too cold 
always 

(Still the dead one lay moaning) 
| was much too far out all my life 
And not waving but drowning. 


Stevie Smith 


A man goes out for a swim. He begins larking about. He gets 
into difficulties. He starts thrashing about in the water. Those 
who seem him thinking he is waving, but this man is not waving 
- he is drowning. 


Poetry is about communication. Stevie Smith's poem Not Waving 
But Drowning is about non-communication. It is about isolation 
and loneliness. It is about desolation and desperation. 


You have learned enough by now to know when a poem is a 
metaphor. Understanding the metaphor will unlock the meaning 
of the poem. Drowning is the metaphor, but it is drowning in a 
sea of loneliness. The man has lost contact with people. There is 
no warmth or affection in his life. He goes on living and 
breathing; it is as if he is treading water, moving but getting 
nowhere. People around him may see his arms flapping; it may 
look as if he is waving - hello, if he is larking about; - for help, if 
he is drowning. It's hard to tell if you can see him only from a 
distance. 


The man needed to make contact; he needed to connect with 


other people; he needed to admit he was lonely and ask for 
company. But his loneliness became a habit; he became 
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addicted to his own loneliness; and the longer he waited the 
more impossible it became. 


Poets hardly every write about other people. They write about 
themselves in a multitude of disguises. Stevie Smith is no 
different. The 'he', the dead man, is revealed as 'I', the poet, and 
it is Stevie Smith who has never been able to make and sustain 
warm, affectionate relationships. 

Perhaps, it is the poet who was much too far out all her life, not 
waving but drowning. Beside the poem you can see Stevie 
Smith’s hand-drawn illustration of the poem. But look closely. 
The girl in the drawing seems to have a ‘mysterious smile’. 
What, if anything, might the smile mean? 


Of course, poets are not only writing about themselves. They are 
writing about you and me. In this poem, Stevie Smith is warning 
all of us: don't leave it too late to ask for help; the longer you 
wait, the harder to ask it becomes; and if you wait too long, 
people will think you're waving when in fact you're drowning. 


Anyway, that's what I think the poem is about, but I could be 
dead wrong. I'm not avoiding the issue. But I do remember what 
A.E. Housman said. “Even when poetry has a meaning, as it 
usually has, it may be inadvisable to draw it out. Not because it 
may be disturbing but because it may be beside the point. If 
poems had meaning, they would not need to be poems.” 


The Unknown Citizen 


(To JS/07 M 378 
This Marble Monument 
Is Erected by the State) 


He was found by the Bureau of Statistics to be 
One against whom there was no official complaint, 
And all the reports on his conduct agree 

That, in the modern sense of an old-fashioned word, he 
was a Saint, 

For in everything he did he served the Greater 
Community. 

Except for the War till the day he retired 

He worked in a factory and never got fired, 

But satisfied his employers, Fudge Motors Inc. 

Yet he wasn't a scab or odd in his views, 

For his Union reports that he paid his dues, 

(Our report on his Union shows it was sound) 
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And our Social Psychology workers found 

That he was popular with his mates and liked a drink. 

The Press are convinced that he bought a paper every day 
And that his reactions to advertisements were normal 

in every way. 

Policies taken out in his name prove that he was fully 
insured, 

And his Health-card shows he was once in a hospital but 
left it cured. 

Both Producers Research and High-Grade Living declare 
He was fully sensible to the advantages of the Instalment 
Plan 

And had everything necessary to the Modern Man, 

A phonograph, a radio, a car and a frigidaire. 

Our researchers into Public Opinion are content 

That he held the proper opinions for the time of year; 
When there was peace, he was for peace: when there was 
war, he went. 

He was married and added five children to the population, 
Which our Eugenist says was the right number for a parent 
of his generation. 

And our teachers report that he never interfered with their 
education. 

Was he free? Was he happy? The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have heard. 


The Unknown Citizen 


W(ystan) H (ugh) Auden was born in 1907. He wrote some of 
his most original poetry in the 1930s when he led an influential 
left-wing literary group. Auden was always something of a rebel, 
an outsider, who thought conformity was for fish. He watched in 
horror the Fascist and Nazi movements in Europe where 
millions of men and women were regimented into a single 
system. England was not untainted by such influences. His 
poem, The Unknown Citizen, is a timely reminder that the State, 
and other authorities, would be satisfied if we all lived lives of 
passive, unquestioning, blind, bland obedience. 


Just such a ‘hero' is Citizen JS/07/M/378 to whom the State has 
erected a marble monument, and whose life caused so little 
disturbance that he was, in their terms, a saint. Throughout his 
life he did what he was told, when he was told. He worked, 
except during the War, in the same factory, Fudge Motors Inc., 
as reliable as a cog on the production line, till the day he 
retired. He managed to serve both his employers and his Trade 
Union without fuss. Social Psychology reports indicated he was 
popular with his mates, read the right (appropriate) newspaper 
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every day, reacted predictably, took out appropriate insurance, 
and used the hospital once without undue fuss. He bought his 
quota of production goods - phonograph, radio, car, frigidaire - 
on instalment plans, thus supporting the State economy. He 
held the right (State-endorsed) opinions, changing them when 
appropriate. By marrying and having five children, he fulfilled 
the requirements (State-required) for his generation. He never 
questioned what his teachers decided he should be taught. 


The sting comes in the final two lines: Was he free? Was he 
happy? To the State, the question is absurd. If anything had 
been wrong, they would have heard - and taken appropriate 
steps to correct him, no doubt. 


The Unknown Citizen is a pyrotechnic display of irony, cynicism 
and humour. On the surface, life seemed utterly average, utterly 
normal for its model citizen. But it is the degree of normality 
itself which is so disturbing. This man's existence made no 
ripples whatsoever on the pond of life; his life made no 
difference to those around him; by connecting with everything, 
he connected with nothing. 


Auden subverts the institutions of society and the State so that 
they become alien, frightening agents of conformity. What 
precisely is the function of the Bureau of Statistics - do they 
have my number? What happens to those against whom 
complaints are regularly lodged? He served the Greater 
Community - well, so does 

a worker ant, but don't we expect more out of life? He worked in 
a factory and never got fired; Auden makes him sound like a 
machine part. He paid his dues to the Union, but was there not 
a single dispute between employers and employees throughout 
his working life? 


The accumulation of facts only serves to tell us less and less 
about him. He is a statistic, a cipher, a non-entity. He is 
faceless, without personality, without character, without even a 
shadow. He is not boring; he is not even interesting enough to 
be that. But we must be careful. What could cause a man, any 
man to become so featureless that he is unrecognisable? 
Perhaps only the subtle, unrelenting pressure of the State can 
do that, a State so blind that it values conformity and obedience 
above individual freedom and happiness. The real target of the 
poem is not the unknown citizen but the State that mass- 
produces such citizens, and the society that does not heed the 
signs and portents that such a State is possible. 
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The style of the poem is deliberately formal; it reads like a 
report written by a faceless bureaucrat. But Auden punctures its 
pompous, self-congratulatory tone with phrases that undermine 
its author's self-importance. Consider the effect of these: the 
abruptness of and never got fired; the name Fudge Motors Inc.; 
he was popular with his mates; his reactions were normal in 
every way; he was once in hospital but left it cured (of what!); 
the Modern Man; when there was war, he went. 


The idea that 'there is no such thing as society’ has fortunately 
been discredited. Auden reminds us that we are all responsible 
for the kind of society we create around us, and if necessary we 
must fight to preserve and protect our freedom. 


poe 


Drawing by Franz Kafka 
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THE NATURAL WORLD 
The Jaguar 


The apes yawn and adore their fleas in the sun. 
The parrots shriek as if they were on fire, or strut 
Like cheap tarts to attract the stroller with the nut. 
Fatigued with indolence, tiger and lion 

Lie still as the sun. The boa-constrictor’s coil 

Is a fossil. Cage after cage seems empty, or 

Stinks of sleepers from the breathing straw. 

It might be painted on a nursery wall. 


But who runs like the rest past these arrives 

At a cage where the crowd stands, stares, mesmerised, 
As a child at a dream, at a jaguar hurrying enraged 
Through prison darkness after the drills of his eyes 


On a short fierce fuse. Not in boredom - 

The eye satisfied to be blind in fire, 

By the bang of blood in the brain deaf the ear - 
He spins from the bars, but there’s no cage to him 


More than to the visionary his cell: 

His stride is wilderness of freedom: 

The world rolls under the long thrust of his heel. 
Over the cage floor the horizons come. 


Ted Hughes 


The Jaguar 


The poet takes us on a walk through a zoo on a stiflingly hot day 
when the inmates have been laid low by the heat. The sun has 
drained the animals of their energy and of their menace. Apes 
yawn, the tiger and lion are still, the boa-constrictor is as fixed 
as a fossil. There is nothing of the wild here. Till he reaches the 
cage of the jaguar. 


Ted Hughes begins our walk past the primate cages where apes 
yawn and pick idly at their fleas in the sun. He uses the verb 
adore to signify the care and attention each ape gives to each 
flea as he crushes it between thumb and forefinger before 
popping the juicy morsel into his mouth. The parrots shriek, 
sounding as gaudy as they look strutting like cheap tarts to 
attract the attention of visitors who might feed them nuts. The 
larger animals are too exhausted by doing nothing to think 
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about doing anything except lie dodo in the sun. So motionless is 
the curled boa-constrictor that he might be a fossil. Most 
animals have curled up in the shade; only their breathing 
disturbs the stinking straw. Everything is so still, and so 
unthreatening, it might be a scene painted on a nursery wall. 


But there is movement and there is menace. A crowd stands and 
stares, mesmerised by an animal that has retained the rawness 
of the wild, an animal that reminds the crowd outside the bars 
they were once hunted down by the creature inside the bars. 


A jaguar pads restlessly up and down his cage. He is enraged. 
His eyes are lit with fury as if short, fierce fuses burned behind 
them. He approaches the bars of the cage, turns and spins way, 
to return again. But there's no cage for him. His vision is far 
away, back in the lands where he hunted, a predator red in 
tooth and claw, subject to nothing but his own primal urges. His 
nature can be seen in his stride - grim, determined, relentless. 
As he paces the cage, his vision clears, and once again he 
strides the long, rolling grasslands that stretch to the horizons 
of his home. 


Ted Hughes was justly famous for his ability to describe the 
natural world, often in its crueller aspects. In The Jaguar, he 
often startles by the originality of his description, which then 
seems absolutely right. Apes do adore their fleas. Parrots do 
strut like cheap tarts. Fatigued with indolence precisely 
describes big cats utterly bored by having nothing to do. Big 
snakes lie around so fossil-like that you want to give them a 
good kick to see if they are alive. Zoo animals stink in their own 
sleep - and that's a fact! 


The jaguar is terrifying in his ability to ignore, or see past the 
crowds who've come to gawp. Why are they mesmerised by his 
fury? What memories are stirring in the genes of the watchers? 
When will the child's dream become a nightmare? The sense of 
menace reaches beyond the bars. Is the crowd transfixed by the 
sight of the jaguar as he really is? Just as the visionary in his 
cell can see beyond the stars, so the jaguar can see beyond the 
bars to what he once was and always will be: a predator who 
will always be tracking the prey inside his mind. 


There is no taming the jaguar. 
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Snake 


A snake came to my water-trough 
On a hot, hot day, and | in pyjamas for the heat 
To drink there. 


In the deep, strange-scented shade of the great dark carob-tree 
| came down the steps with my pitcher 

And must wait, must stand and wait, for there he was at the 
trough before me. 


He reached down from a fissure in the earth-wall in the gloom 
And trailed his yellow-brown slackness soft-bellied down, over 
the edge of the stone trough 

And rested his throat upon the stone bottom, 

And where the water had dripped from the tap, in a small 
clearness, 

He sipped with his straight mouth, 

Softly drank through his straight gums, into his slack long body, 
Silently. 


Someone was before me at my water-trough, 
And I, like a second-comer, waiting. 


He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do, 

And he looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do, 

And flickered his two-forked tongue from his lips, and mused a 
moment, 

And stooped and drank a little more. 

Being earth-brown, earth-golden from the burning bowels of the 
earth, 

On the day of Sicilian June, with Etna smoking. 


The voice of my education said to me 

He must be killed, 

For in Sicily the black, black snakes are innocent, the gold are 
venomous. 


And voices in me said, If you were a man 
You would take a stick and break him now, and finish him off. 
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But | must confess how | liked him, 

How glad | was he had come like a guest in quiet, to drink at my 
water-trough 

And depart peaceful, pacified, and thankless, 

Into the burning bowels of the earth. 


Was it cowardice, that | dared not kill him? 
Was it perversity, that | longed to talk to him? 
Was it humility, to feel so honoured? 

| felt to honoured. 


And yet those voices: 
If you were not afraid, you would kill him! 


And truly | was afraid, | was most afraid, 
But even so, honoured still more 

That he should seek my hospitality 

From out the dark door of the secret earth. 


He drank enough 

And lifted his head, dreamily, as one who has drunken, 

And flickered his tongue like a forked night on the air, so black, 
Seeming to lick his lips, 

And looked around like a god, unseeing, into the air, 

And slowly turned his head, 

And slowly, very slowly, as if thrice adream, 

Proceeded to draw his slow length curving round 

And climb again the broken bank of my wall-face. 


And he put his head into that dreadful hole, 

And as he slowly drew up, snake-easing his shoulders, and 
entered farther, 

A sort of horror, a sort of protest against his withdrawing into 
that horrid black hole, 

Deliberately going into the blackness, and slowly drawing 
himself after, 

Overcame me now his back was turned. 


| looked around, | put down my pitcher, 
| picked up a clumsy log 
And threw it at the water-trough with a clatter. 


| think it did not hit him, 

But suddenly that part of him that was left behind convulsed in 
undignified haste, 

Writhed like lightning, and was gone 

Into the black hole, the earth-lipped fissure in the wall-front, 
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At which, in the intense still noon, | stared with fascination. 
And immediately | regretted it. 

| thought how paltry, how vulgar, what a mean act! 

| despised myself and the voices of my accursed human 
education. 

And | thought of the albatross, 

And | wished he would come back, my snake. 


For he seemed to me again like a king, 

Like a king in exile, uncrowned in the underworld, 
Now due to be crowned again. 

And so | missed my chance with one of the lords 
Of life. 

And | have something to expiate; 

a pettiness. 


DH Lawrence 


Imagine it is a hot summer afternoon. You are walking alone 
down a country lane. Suddenly on the path you see a long, 
golden snake with black zigzag markings down his back. He is 
lying there, sunning himself. You stop only a few feet away. 
What are your reactions? You will be afraid at first; fear of 
snakes is innate in humans. You will be poised for flight should 
he move in your direction. Will you grow curious? Do you want 
to observe him unobserved? Is the snake a thing only of terror 
or do you find him fascinating, potent, beautiful? There is no 
real danger. You can easily walk around him. There are sharp 
stones lying by the side of the path. Are you tempted to throw 
them at the snake? Would you really want to injure him, kill 
him? What purpose would his death serve? After a few minutes, 
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he slides away into the undergrowth. How do you feel as you 
watch him disappear? 


In his poem Snake, D.H. Lawrence describes his encounter with 
a snake on a hot Sicilian day when they both came to use the 
water-trough at the same moment. There are two main elements 
in the poem: the poet's detailed, vivid description of the snake 
itself, and the complex, conflicting emotions the incident 
aroused in him. 


The snake slides down to the water-trough from a crack in the 
earth wall, at first hard to see in the deep shadows beyond the 
searing sunlight. He trails his yellow-brown body, soft belly 
down, over the edge of the stone trough and rests his throat on 
the stone bottom. He sips at the dripping water with his straight 
mouth. He lifts his head for a moment, stares vaguely at the 
man, flickers his two-forked tongue, then lowers his head to 
drink a little more. He is earth-brown, earth-golden, and in 
Sicily, the gold snakes are venomous and must be killed. His 
thirst satiated, the snake pauses to look around him, slowly, 
unhurried, before curving round to climb the broken face of the 
wall again. Head first, he begins to slide into his hole, easing in 
his shoulders, till, startled by the man's thrown log, he 
convulses, writhes like lightning, and disappears into the black 
hole. 


When Lawrence first sees the snake, he is offended, peeved, 
annoyed, for he must stand, like a second comer, at his own 
water trough while the snake slakes its thirst. He immediately 
personifies the snake, he describes it as ‘someone’, an 
interloper, who is depriving him of his rights to first water on a 
blistering day. There is an all-too-human selfishness in his initial 
reaction. 


Education tells him the snake must be killed, for in Sicily the 
gold snakes are venomous. A more primitive, primal, primeval 
voice urges him to take a stick and break its back because Man 
must demonstrate his dominance over all other creatures. But 
he hesitates. There is something appealing about his visitor, 
calm, assured, gracious, who has come only to quench his thirst; 
the snake would drink and depart, peaceful and pacified, a 
threat to no one. The voices argue inside the poet's head: he 
admits he is afraid, but more than that, he feels honoured that 
such a regal creature would seek and accept his hospitality. 


The spell is broken as the snake retreats into the black hole in 


the wall. The man is offended that the snake deliberately 
chooses darkness rather than sunlight. There is something so 
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inhuman about such a choice. As if in protest, he picks up a log 
and throws it against the water-trough with a clatter. Like a 
flash of lighting, the snake disappears into the _ hole. 
Immediately the man regrets his action: how paltry, how vulgar, 
how mean. The man has demeaned and belittled himself by such 
an ungenerous act. How he wished the snake would return so 
that he could render it due honour as a glorious creation of the 
Nature which had created them both. Given the chance, he had 
failed, and now would have to atone and make amends for such 
a petty, mean-minded, spiteful act. 


The measure of any poet is his ability to convey in language the 
quality of the experience he is describing. Poetry is not only 
what is said, but the way in which it is said. Lawrence manages 
to take us back to his patio on that suffocatingly hot Italian day 
when a snake came to drink at his trough. His language paints 
the scene and the snake for us. The snake trails its yellow-brown 
Slackness soft-bellied down; the sounds of those soft “l's” and 
“s's” (alliteration) let us hear as well as see the snake slithering 
down the wall. The snake flickered his two-forked tongue from 
his lips; this snake calmly surveys the scene in a very human 
manner (personification). It is earth-brown, earth-golden; not 
only do we see the colour of the snake, but the very warmth of 
the colours give it more weight, reality. Returning to his hole, he 
snake-eased his shoulders, and entered further, a terrifying 
image for human beings since the last thing we want is to be 
trapped in a tunnel with a venomous snake. Human fear of 
snakes has been recorded throughout Man's history; this is why 
it is such a powerful image in books and films (Raiders of the 
Lost Ark). 


The poem is not only powerful in its depiction of the snake but 
in its delineation of the emotions the man experiences during 
the incident. His annoyance - I 'must wait, must stand and 
wait... like a second comer, waiting.' His rational, reasonable 
reaction - "The voice of education said... He must be killed.' His 
instinctive reaction - 'If you were a man You would take a stick 
and break him now, and finish him off.' His generous spirit - 'I 
confess how I liked him... honoured still more That he should 
seek my hospitality.' Temptation - 'If you were not afraid you 
would kill him.' Jrrational horror - 'A sort of protest... overcame 
me now his back was turned. Sorrow, sadness and _ self- 
recrimination - 'And I have something to expiate; A pettiness.’ 


Ultimately, Lawrence realised the snake was as innocent as the 
albatross in The Ancient Mariner. For in a real sense, all 
animals are innocent; they act from instinct; only human beings 
act from choice; they choose to do good or not to do good. 
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Lawrence chose not too good, and paid the penalty - living with 
his own pettiness. 


Medallion 


By the gate with star and moon 
Worked into the peeled orange 
wood 

The bronze snake lay in the sun 


Inert as a shoelace; dead 
But pliable still, his jaw 
Unhinged and his grin crooked, 


Tongue a rose-coloured arrow. 
Over my hand | hung him. 
His little vermilion eye 


Ignited with a glassed flame 
As | turned him in the light; 
When I split a rock one time 


The garnet bits burned like that. 
Dust dulled his back to ochre 
The way sun ruins a trout. 


Yet his belly kept its fire 
Going under the chainmail, 
The old jewels smouldering there 


In each opaque belly scale: 
Sunset looked at through 
milk-glass. 

And | saw white maggots coil 


Thin as pins in the dark bruise 
Where his innards bulged as if 

He were digesting a mouse. 
Knifelike, he was chaste enough, 
Pure death’s metal. The yardman’s 
Flung brick perfected his laugh. 


Sylvia Plath 
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Medallion 


Sylvia Plath's poem also describes an encounter with a snake 
though in this case the snake is dead. Her approach is much 
more clinical; her emphasis is on her description of the snake 
rather than her emotional reaction to it. Whereas D.H. 
Lawrence is as much concerned with himself, his feelings and 
his relationship to the snake, Sylvia Plath is more objective and 
distanced. Indeed, her snake is so inert, so lifeless, that she 
treats it as a medallion, a thing of great beauty, but only that, a 
thing. 


This is a poem full of sharp images and vivid detail. She finds 
the snake lying in the sun inert as a shoelace; dead But pliable 
still. We immediately see the snake curled up coil on coil, 
lifeless but not set in the rigour of death. His jaw hangs slack, 
his grin is crooked. His grin gives him a personality, an 
individuality. Lawrence's snake could be any snake; Plath's 
snake is highly individualised by the detail she selects: his 
tongue is a rose-coloured arrow. 


She hangs the snake over her hand - Could Lawrence have done 
that even if his snake were dead? - and examines it intimately. 
His tiny bright red eye seems lit up within as she turns him to 
the light, reminding her of garnet bits she once splintered from 
a rock. The dust had dulled his back but the scales of his belly 
were as bright as jewels still. Below the skin death had begun 
the process of decay; white maggots fed on his innards where 
he had once digested a mouse. 


Yet, on the outside, the snake was still as perfect as a thin, 
jewelled knife, his grin set 'forever' by the brick thrown by the 
yardman who killed him. 


Lawrence's poem meanders; Plath's poem is tightly disciplined. 
Lawrence's verses wriggle snake-like every which way; Plath's 
verses are tightly organised, like the glittering facets of her 
dead snake. Lawrence has written a poem of ideas; Plath a 
poem of images. Lawrence eschews rhyme; Plath suggests 
rhyme between the first and third line of each verse. The mind 
dominates Lawrence's poem; the eye that of Sylvia Plath. 
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Horses 


Those lumbering horses in the steady plough, 
On the bare field - | wonder why, just now, 
They seemed so terrible, so wild and strange, 
Like magic power on the stony grange. 


Perhaps some childish house has come again, 

When | watched fearful, through the blackening rain, 
Their hooves like pistons in an ancient mill 

Move up and down, yet seem as standing still. 


Their conquering hooves which trod the stubble down 
Were ritual that turned the fields to brown, 

And their great hulks were seraphim of gold, 

Or mute ecstatic monsters on the mould. 


And oh the rapture, when one furrow done, 

They marched broad-breasted to the sinking sun! 
The light flowed off their bossy sides in flakes; 
Their furrows rolled behind like struggling snakes. 


But when at dusk with steaming nostrils home 
They came, they seemed gigantic in the gloam, 
And warm and glowing with mysterious fire 
That lit their smouldering bodies in the mire. 


Their eyes as brilliant and as wide as night 
Gleamed with a cruel apocalyptic light. 
Their manes the leaping ire of the wind 
Lifted with rage invisible and blind. 


Ah, now it fades! it fades! and | must pine 
Again for that dread country crystalline, 

Where the blank field and the still standing tree 
Were bright and fearful presences to me. 


Edwin Muir 


In Horses, Edwin Muir recalls watching a team of plough horses 
lumber across a bare field. Suddenly he is filled with a sense of 
their terrible, magic power, so wild and strange; these huge, 


powerful beasts harnessed in the service of man. 


Like Lawrence, he realises he may be seeing them with the eyes 
of childhood when he watched them, fearful, as they made their 
way home through the blackening rain, their huge hooves rising 
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and falling like pistons in an ancient factory. He recalls how the 
same hooves trod the stubble down into the brown earth of the 
fields they ploughed. Their flanks were like great hulks of 
burnished gold as the autumn sun struck their broad, powerful 
backs. And what a joy it was to see the team turn as if they 
were a single mighty creature into the setting sun, the light 
streaming from their sides, as the black furrows stretched 
behind them like struggling snakes. 


How gigantic they looked in 
the gathering gloom as they 
made their way home in the 
dusk, their nostrils steaming, 
their heaving bodies so alive © 
that they seemed on fire. © 
Their eyes were brilliant and © 
as wide as night. Their manes © 
lifted by a freshening wind | — 
made them look as if they 
were in a rage. 


But then the memory, and the 
vision, faded. And the poet 
pines, eats his heart out, for | 
that country of childhood 
when everything seemed so © 
crystal clear, and even the blank fields and tall still trees had a 
reality, a presence, a brightness that dims as childhood fades 
away. 


Yet again the images are what matter in this poem. But Muir 
also wants to remind us that in childhood we see with a clarity, 
an immediacy, that brings power, magic and presence to what 
we learn to take for granted. We may pass a plough horse by 
with a casual glance, but the child sees the horse for what it is - 
a great beast of power and beauty. We may wander round a zoo 
and nod casually at an elephant, but think of how a child 
perceives this huge, living creature that is allowed to come so 
close to our own fragility. 


Go through the poem and try to visualise some of these images 
with the eyes of a child: lumbering horses; hooves like pistons; 
great hulks of gold; broad-breasted to the sinking sun; steaming 
nostrils; smouldering bodies in the mire; eyes as brilliant and as 
wide as night; the blank field and the still standing tree. 


Does Edwin Muir succeed in the chief business of poetry? 
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To help us see what he saw, and to feel what he felt when he 
saw it? 
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Soil 


A field with tall hedges and a young 
Moon in the branches and one star 
Declining westward set the scene 
Where he works slowly astride the rows 
Of red mangolds and green swedes 
Plying mechanically his cold blade. 


This is his world, the hedge defines 
the mind’s limits; only the sky 

Is boundless and he never looks up; 
His gaze is deep in the dark soil, 

As are his feet. The soil is all; 

His hands fondle it, and his bones 
Are formed out of it with the swedes. 
And if sometimes the knife errs, 
Burying itself in his shocked flesh, 
Then out of the wound the blood seeps home 
To the warm soil from which it came. 


RS Thomas 


R(onald) S(tuart) Thomas celebrated his native Wales and Welsh 
values throughout his life. He can fairly be described as a Welsh 
nationalist, and as a man who loved the land and mourned what 
modern farming methods have done to it. Thomas was vicar of 
St Hywyn, Aberdaron, until his retirement in 1978. He died in 
September 2000. 


The opening verse of his poem Soil is a single sentence and a 
single image. It is evening, dusk is falling. A labourer is working 
his way down the rows of red beet and green swedes. He 
scythes away the top leaves; they will be harvested soon. The 
field is edged with tall hedges and lit by a young moon and 
single star. 


The man is entirely absorbed in his labour. This is his world. His 
thoughts do not go beyond the hedges that border the field. He 
never looks up. His concentration is focused entirely on the dark 
soil at his feet. He is born from this soil; his bones are formed 
out of it, and if he has an accident, if the blade should slip and 
bury itself into his flesh, there is no loss, for the blood will seep 
home to the warm soil from which it came. 


Thomas identifies the unknown labourer entirely with the land 
he works, much as he identifies himself entirely with Wales. The 
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labourer belongs to the land as much as it belongs to those who 
work it. Unlike Cynddylan, whose tractor has separated him 
from the land he exploits, the worker in the field identifies with 
the land physically (blood and bone), mentally (the hedge 
defines the mind's limits), and spiritually (the soil is all). 

If the poem paints a rather bleak landscape, it is because was a 
realist and described what he saw at a time when rural Wales 
its people often lived in poverty and led impoverished lives. This 
is more honest than creating a romantic vision where peasants 
skip around a Welsh Maypole like happy Hobbits. But, if the 
poem offers little comfort, there is a deep love for the land and 
those who spring from it. 


Note: A mangold is another name for a mangel wurzel, a 
variety of common beet used_ chiefly as feed for cattle 
and sheep. A swede is similar in taste to a turnip but is 
of greater food value, firmer fleshed and_ longer 
keeping. 


You are a Child of 
the universe. No 
less than the trees 
and the stars, you 
have a right to be 
here. And whether 
or not it is clear to 
you, no doubt the 
universe Is 
unfolding as it 
should. 


